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Week Ending Friday, May 26, 1978 





Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
With a Group of Editors and News Directors. 
May 19, 1978 


Tue PresIpENT. Good afternoon, every- 
body. Thank you very much for coming to 
the White House to see us. Bill [William 
Shipp, Atlanta Constitution], how are 
you doing? How are things in Atlanta? 

What I'd like to do just for a very brief 
period of time is to outline a few of the 
items that are involved in my duties, both 
in the Congress and internationally, and 
then answer your questions. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


We’ve lately been trying to deal satis- 
factorily, and within the complete bounds 
of the law, with the question of Zaire 
and the invasion of Zaire by Katanganese 
who came in from Angola. 

We have a very limited role to play 
there. We are involved in providing some 
logistical support for removing, because 
of humanitarian reasons, some of the na- 
tionalists—nationals who are located in 
the Kolwezi area. The French and Bel- 
gians, with the support and participation 
of the Mobuto Zairean Government, are 
attempting to evacuate those nationals 


whose lives are endangered. We are pro- 
viding support only in the noncombat 
zone. The nearest approach, I think, to 
Kolwezi by our airplanes is about 200 
kilometers. 

This would be a limited involvement. 
We've consulted very closely with the 
Members of Congress, and I’m sure that 
it will be successful. 

We’ve also been approaching the Con- 
gress on some other foreign policy mat- 
ters this year. Two major ones that have 
already been resolved are the Panama 
Canal treaties and the sale to the Mid- 
east countries of arms. 

We've also decided to ask Congress to 
terminate the Turkey arms embargo, 
which I consider to be a crucial decision 
for the strengthening of ties between 
Greece and NATO—between Turkey 
and NATO, between Greece and Tur- 
key, and to help us resolve the Cyprus 
issue. 

We will be preparing—I’ve spent a 
lot of time preparing for a NATO con- 
ference here, the last days of this month. 
It will be much broader in scope than 
previous NATO conferences. The heads 
of the nations will be here with me, 
around this very table at times, and will 
analyze the long-range thrust of the 
NATO defense agreements and resolve 
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some issues that have arisen among us 
and which ordinarily are addressed 
through bilateral conversations between 
me and other NATO government heads 
of state. : 

Congress is dealing with the budget 
and with the energy question. We hope 
that we'll have an early resolution of the 
natural gas pricing and deregulation 
proposal which has been the most diffi- 
cult issue of all. That will still leave the 
question of the crude oil equalization tax, 
which is to be decided by a separate com- 
mittee, at least from the Senate point of 
view. 

We have civil service reform proposals 
now in the House and Senate. As far as 
legislation goes, I consider this to be the 
most important issue in reorganization 
effort. We’re trying to make the bureauc- 
racy and the Federal Government more 
responsive and more manageable. 

As I’ve said several times, it’s much 
worse than I thought it was before I got 
here. [Laughter] And I think that to give 
very dedicated career civil servants an 
opportunity to do a better job and to be 
rewarded when they do a good job, and 
also to encourage those who aren’t per- 
forming well to perform better, to give 
our managers authority among the per- 
sonnel, civil service, will be a major step 
in the right direction. This is in the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 
the House, and the Government Opera- 
tions Committee in the Senate. And we 
are spending a lot of time getting ready 
for this vote, which I hope and expect to 
be favorable. 

We've got many other issues at stake. 
I think in order to save time, since I 
came in here a little bit late, I'll answer 
your questions, and then address more 
directly those questions that are very im- 
portant to you. 

I might say, before I take the first ques- 
tion, that I have enjoyed being President. 
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[Laughter] It’s a full-time job, I’ve dis- 
covered. But there are pleasant working 
conditions, as you can see. I don’t have 
to ride very far to get to work. I think it’s 
kind of brought our family together. 
Rosalynn has been an equal partner with 
me in many ways. And she’s presently 
involved to a major degree in building 
up volunteer work in the improvement of 
the quality of life in our communities, 
around the country, of all sizes. She’s 
studying Spanish and has made two or 
three trips to Spanish-speaking countries 
to the south with great effectiveness, I 
think. 

And I’ve got a superb Cabinet. There’s 
not a single member of my Cabinet that 
I would want to change. And my hope 
is all of them will stay here as long as 
I’m in the White House. I’ve got a good 
staff, solid. 

So, I’ve enjoyed the job, and I never 
got up out of bed yet that I didn’t look 
forward to the day. Sometimes I’ve been 
disappointed after I got up. [Laughter] 


QUESTIONS 


YURI ORLOV 


Q. Mr. President, may we have your 
personal reaction to the trial of Yuri 
Orlov in the Soviet Union? 


Tue Presiwent. Yes. The State De- 
partment, with my approval, has issued a 
statement on this subject. We are deeply 
disturbed about this action by the Soviet 
Union, which in my opinion subverts the 
spirit of the Helsinki agreement concern- 
ing human rights. Orlov was a Soviet 
citizen who organized a group to moni- 
tor compliance with the so-called third 
basket in the Helsinki agreement, which 
was signed not only voluntarily but with 
a good bit of publicity on the part of the 
Soviet Union. 

We are concerned about the severity 
of the sentence, the secrecy of the trial, 
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and the apparent abuse that Mrs. Orlov 
suffered during the conduct of the trial. 
We’ve expressed our concern in clear 
terms to the Soviet Government. 


NUCLEAR POWER 


Q. Mr. President, during your cam- 
paign, you said that nuclear power 
should be America’s last energy resort. 
When and why have you changed your 
position? 

Tue Present. Well, I haven't 
changed my position. I always made it 
clear when I said that, that our first em- 
phasis ought to be on conservation. Our 
second emphasis ought to be on saving oil 
and natural gas, which are getting very 
rapidly depleted and the production of 
which in our country has been going down 
steadily and inexorably, I think; that we 
should increase our production of coal and 
renew an effort to encourage additional 
use of solar power, cut down on imports, 
and to the extent that all those efforts are 
not successful, we ought to make up the 
difference with atomic power. 

But I always made it clear and still feel 
that there is a significant role to be played 
by nuclear power. 


I was involved to some degree in evolu- 
tion of peaceful nuclear power uses, and 
I know that in some parts of the country, 
like around Chicago, about 50 percent of 
the total power comes from nuclear plants. 
I’m very interested in TVA. I’m going to 
be down in TVA, the national headquar- 
ters, on Monday. 

Six plants are being prepared for con- 
struction in the TVA program. I support 
this. We’ve tried to expedite the licensing 
procedure but at the same time do all 
these other matters which I think would 
minimize the need for nuclear power. 

Q. Isn’t more of the research money 
still going into nuclear power than such 
things as solar and geothermal? 
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THe Preswent. No. Compared to 
what the Congress has authorized previ- 
ously, we’ve had a substantial increase in 
other forms of energy, as far as the budget 
is concerned, on research and develop- 
ment. I think for the first time now, we’ve 
gotten nuclear power research and devel- 
opment down to less than half of the 
energy budget. 

But I think, as you probably have no- 
ticed, there’s a much more fervent com- 
mitment to some very wasteful projects, 
like the Clinch River Breeder Reactor, in 
the Congress than I have. I would like 
to terminate the Clinch River Breeder 
Reactor and have tried to, and the Con- 
gress has so far overridden my objections 
to it. 

I do think we ought to continue to keep 
open the option of breeder reactors. And 
we have a very heavy allotment of funds 
available for research and development 
in that field. But to tie down a specific 
design and start constructing an operating 
plant now when we do not need it, I 
think, is a very large and unnecessary 
waste of money. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, Congress is currently 
struggling with the difficult issue of, if the 
equal rights amendment is fair, is the ex- 
tension of ratification fair. What’s your 
opinion? 


THe Present. I strongly favor the 
passage of the equal rights amend- 
ment—— 

Q. What about the extension of ratifica- 
tion? 

THe PresmENT. ——and I hope that 
it passes. If it becomes obvious that it 
wouldn’t pass, then I would favor the ex- 
tension of the law. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, Bill. 
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CUBAN AND SOVIET INVOLVEMENT IN 
AFRICA 


Q. Is the United States responding in 
any way to the continued Soviet-Cuban 
adventures in Africa? Are we doing any- 
thing to discourage that specifically? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. I think you 
probably know that the Congress placed 
very tight constraints on the President and 
any initiatives that can be taken, in the 
aftermath of the Vietnam war and the 
aborted effort to move into Angola after 
they got their independence from the 
Portuguese. 

I favor a lot of those constraints, The 
War Powers Act suits me fine, where the 
President cannot initiate military action 
without consultation with the Congress. 
I think this is good. 

But within the bounds of the present 
law, which we are honoring rigidly, we 
are doing all we can. One of the real 
needs is to have more public support for 
foreign aid programs. I don’t know of 
any issue that has less political support 
than that program itself, foreign aid in 
all its forms. 

The Soviets and the Cubans are quite 
eager to provide military weapons to any 
group in a country where they might see 
a foothold there opening for them in 
the future for increased influence. And 
the Soviets are very eager to send Cuban 
troops, actually to be involved in the 
fighting. And the Cubans respond with- 
out reticence. 

In order to meet that challenge, we de- 
pend upon our own voice to express our 
concern to the Soviets through my own 
public statements, through private cor- 
respondence between me and Brezhnev, 
through diplomatic channels, through 
the voices and influence of our allies 
around the world who want to see an 
absence of military action and outside 
interference. 
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We try to strengthen the Organization 
of African Unity and prevail upon 
the black leaders of Africa that the issues 
in that continent can be best resolved by 
leaders who live in Africa. We have tried, 
since I’ve been in office, I think in an 
innovative way, to increase our own 
routine involvement in Africa, not just go 
in there at the last stages after a crisis has 
occurred. 

I received overwhelming welcome, for 
instance, in Nigeria, whereas a few years 
ago, 3 years ago, I think, the Nigerians re- 
fused to let Secretary Kissinger come into 
their country. And I think whereas Kau- 
nda, who’s here now from Zambia, has 
been highly critical of our Government 
and our policies in the past, now he’s very 
supportive and very constructive. 

We are trying to honor the legitimate 
demand of black Africans for their own 
voice, On an equal basis with other citi- 
zens in the shaping of government policy 
and the election of their own leaders 
and in the determination of their own 
future, their own destiny. 

Majority rule, one person, one vote 
principles that we espouse so fervently 
here in our country, we are trying to 
espouse those same rights in Africa. To 
the extent that we fail to do that, it opens 
up an avenue for enhanced intrusion by 
the Soviets and the Cubans on a default 
basis. 

We are working much more closely in 
harmony now with European leaders. For 
instance, in settling the Namibia question, 
we have a five-person committee working 
under the aegis of the United Nations— 
ourselves, Canada, Britain, France, West 
Germany—who are dealing directly with 
the South Africans and directly with the 
SWAPO organization. We have com- 
bined our efforts with the British in try- 
ing to resolve the Rhodesian question 
fairly, with open elections, free so that 
any person can participate who chooses, 
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and where the same basic form of elec- 
tions can be held as are held here and in 
Great Britain. 

We work with others who are inter- 
ested in peace in Africa. The Saudi 
Arabians have been very helpful in pro- 
viding some nonmilitary aid when coun- 
tries get in bad economic circumstances. 
We are trying to help nations that have 
a one-commodity export dependence, 
like the Zambians with copper, and so 
forth, to have a much more stable mar- 
ket, better reserves. 

So, in every possible way, on a peaceful 
basis, we cooperate with nations in need 
so they don’t have to turn to the East, 
to the Soviets and through their surro- 
gates, the Cubans, for help. 

We are watching with great interest 
and concern now the degree of Soviet in- 
volvement in the internal matter in Ethi- 
opia concerning the Eritreans. The 
Cubans, for instance, claim to be a non- 
aligned country. It’s obvious that they 
are not nonaligned. They are the most 
heavily dependent and subservient coun- 
tries that the Soviet Union, which I am 
aware of, certainly outside the Eastern 
Bloc itself. And we point this out fre- 
quently when we have visitors here from, 
say, Romania, or from Yugoslavia. We 
point out that military presence of the 
Cubans in Africa is inimicable to peace- 
ful progress and is an unwarranted in- 
trusion. 

So, through all these matters we try 
to meet that challenge on a nonmilitary 
basis. We have a limited ability to supply 
defensive weapons to those countries, 
under very tight constraint from laws that 
control my actions, and we take advan- 
tage of that. So, those are some of the 
things we are doing, Bill, that I think are 
adequate. 

I might make one other point that I 
made in Spokane the other day, and that 
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is that in the long run we have an advan- 
tage, because I think we have a much 
more natural affinity for and compatibil- 
ity with the black people of Africa than 
do the Soviets. They know that in the long 
run their economic well-being, democratic 
principles, basic human rights can be bet- 
ter guaranteed through a relationship 
with the Western democracies than with 
the Eastern totalitarian countries. And in 
many instances those leaders in Africa are 
deeply religious people, and they have 
some reluctance about affiliating them- 
selves with the atheistic governments of 
Cuba and the Soviet Union. Those are 
some of the distinctions that are drawn 
between us and them. 


NATURAL GAS DEREGULATION 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from an oil- and 
gas-producing county in Texas. I wonder 
what the outlook is for the energy policy 
and deregulation of natural gas? 

Tue Present. [ think at this point 
it looks much better than it has in months. 
We’ve seen the two committees, two con- 
ference committees, the House and Sen- 
ate, being almost exactly equally divided. 
As you know, the Senate committee, when 
it began to confer, was divided 9 to 9. And 
the unfortunate death of one of the com- 
mittee members is the only thing that 
relieved the tie. 

We’ve had the House committee con- 
ferees recently divided, I think, 13 to 13. 
And I know we’ve needed 13 votes to 
prevail. We see a prospect of step-by-step 
deregulation of natural gas at a rate of 
the inflation plus 4 percent, to be com- 
pleted in early 1985 with, I think, ade- 
quate protection for consumers. And this 
would round out the fourth major element 
among the five in our comprehensive en- 
ergy package. The one remaining, as I 
said, would deal with oil pricing. 
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So, I think at this time the prospect for 
success in the conference committee is 
very good. It’s the first time I’ve been able 
to say that in 13 months. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Q. Mr. President, what, if anything, has 
been a new development in the Do- 
minican Republic vote? 

Tue Presipent. There have been three 
very distinguished citizens there who were 
invited in to monitor the outcome of the 
electien and the proper procedures used, 
headed by Galo Plaza, who’s a former 
executive secretary of the OAS—Secre- 
tary General. I understand that they are 
now on the way back to OAS head- 
quarters. 

We have expressed, through diplomatic 
channels and publicly, our deep concern 
about the interference in the electoral 
process by the Dominican Republic mili- 
tary. We’ve been assured repeatedly by 
Balaguer, the incumbent President, that 
the votes would be counted and counted 
honestly and that he would abide by the 
result of the election. Our impression is 
that the military does not want Guzman 
to be elected President. They want Bala- 
guer to stay in office. And the military are 
the ones who have interfered. 

If it becomes obvious to us, after we 
analyze the procedures used in the elec- 
tion, that the will of the Dominican peo- 
ple has been subverted by illegalities or 
unwarranted interference in the demo- 
cratic election process, this would have a 
major effect on the support that we would 
give to the future Dominican Govern- 
ment, and my guess is that we would turn 
then, also, to the Organization of Amer- 
ican States for a thorough investigation of 
what did occur there. 

We are quite concerned about this, we, 
the Venezuelans, the Colombians, the 
Costa Ricans, and others, because we be- 
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lieve so deeply that democracy must be 
improved among the nations of Latin 
America on their own initiative. We’re 
not trying to interfere in the internal 
affairs of another country. But there 
are four other nations who presently are 
committed to democratic elections in the 
future, who now have military govern- 
ments in varying forms. And I think if 
we should have a demonstration in the 
Dominican Republic, which is a very good 
democracy up until now, that those prin- 
ciples don’t prevail, it would have an ad- 
verse effect on the entire Southern 
Hemisphere. 

So we are deeply concerned about it. 
We'll do all we can without interfering 
directly in the internal affairs of the 
Dominican Republic to let our concern be 
felt in a beneficial way. 


PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Is this country about to establish 
full diplomatic relations with Mainland 
China? 

Tue PrEsIDENT. We don’t know yet. 
Ever since President Nixon’s highly pub- 
licized visit to the People’s Republic, we 
have lived under the so-called Shanghai 
Communique commitments. I have re- 
confirmed my approval of those agree- 
ments, which do call for a normalization 
of relationships with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 

Dr. Brzezinski is not going to Peking 
to negotiate normalization. He’s going 
there to exchange ideas, to try to build 
up a better relationship between ourselves 
and the People’s Republic, to enhance 
trade, to search out mutual interests that 
we have around the globe, and to let there 
be a better understanding between us and 
the people of Mainland China. 

We recognize under the Shanghai Com- 
munique that there is one China. We in- 
sist that any differences between Taiwan 
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and the Mainland be resolved peacefully, 
and we don’t know yet with what degree 
of success the move toward normalization 
can be expedited. We just don’t know yet. 


RELATIONS WITH THE CONGRESS 


Q. You mentioned earlier that reform- 
ing the civil service had been more than 
you anticipated. 

Tue Presiwwent. No, I said that the 
problems in the bureaucracy had been 
more than I anticipated. 

Q. Has your education in dealing with 
the Congress been similar? 

THE PresipENT. No, I’ve had a good 
relationship with the Congress. I think 
when this term is concluded, for instance, 
and an inventory is made of what achieve- 
ments we've realized, there will be a rec- 
ognition that my relationship with the 
Congress has been very good. We’ve had 
some very difficult issues that we’ve ad- 
dressed, some highly controversial matters 
and some hot debates, and some failures, 
of course. 

But, for instance, the natural gas de- 
regulation question has been one of the 
most controversial ever addressed by the 
Congress. I think the first natural gas de- 
regulation bill was vetoed by Harry 
Truman, I think, in 1950 or so. For 30, 
35 years, this has been a difficult matter 
to resolve. 

I’m not saying flatly that this one will 
be resolved this year. My anticipation is 
that it will. But I think that if you look 
back a year ago on what were the most 
controversial questions, it was whether or 
not I would have the authority to reor- 
ganize the Government, whether or not 
we could form an Energy Department, 
whether or not we could have success in 
a comprehensive energy policy evolution 
in Our country, or whether or not we could 
deal with the most crucial issue then, 
which was unemployment. 
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Since then, because of the action of the 
Congress in concert with me and my ad- 
ministration, we’ve added a net increase 
of 5.5 million jobs in this country, an un- 
precedented achievement, and the unem- 
ployment rate has dropped 2 percent. 

Now the Congress and I, because of 
changing economic circumstances, be- 
cause of an unanticipated success in the 
employment field, are much more deeply 
concerned now with controlling inflation 
than we were before. The inflation rate 
this year has built up more rapidly. 

But I have an excellent relationship 
with the Democratic leadership and the 
Republican leadership in the House and 
Senate. We have meetings here over in 
the White House, every 2 weeks at least, 
with a complete group of Democratic 
leaders in the House and Senate. This past 
Tuesday morning, we had the Republi- 
cans and Democrats together. And so, I 
have been pleasantly surprised at the re- 
lationship that I have had with the 
Congress. 

Mr. Worre.. Thank you, sir. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you all very 
much. I'll answer one more question, and 
then [ll go. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Q. As I understand it, you proposed 
to reduce the number of soil conserva- 
tionists in the Nation and cut funds for 
certain programs. In my State of Iowa, 
I understand it could be possibly 50. Are 
you going ahead with those cuts? 

Tue Present. I don’t know. With 
the Soil Conservation offices, is that what 
you said? 

Q. Conservationists. 

Tue PreEsIpeENT. Conservationists, oh. 
I don’t know. We are trying to evolve 


now, approaching a final decision on basic 


water policy. And as Governor of 
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Georgia, I’ve seen some very serious abuses 
in the Soil and Water Conservation Serv- 
ice. I understand that in the Midwest 
and the West, the same conditions don’t 
prevail. 

In Georgia, for instance, the abuses 
that I tried to correct, I think success- 
fully while I was in office, was the unwar- 
ranted draining of freshwater wetland 
areas, which is highly costly, utilizes chan- 
nelization, destroys the environmental 
protection for wildlife and game. I won't 
outline all the advantages there, but pri- 
marily the result is to reward financially 
the landowners who bought the prop- 
erty, knowing that it was a wetland and 
who want to have it changed into pro- 
ductive farmland at government expense 
when we have an adequate supply of 
farmland in Georgia. 

Another problem in some of our moun- 
tain regions was in the design of dam 
structures in some of our smaller moun- 
tain streams, where the type of discharge 
raised the temperature of those mountain 
streams 10 to 15 degrees sometimes and 
therefore destroyed all the wildlife below 
the dam which had formerly been in- 
digenous to that area. 

So, I think the establishment of a good 
water policy will help to resolve those 
questions. But specifics on how many per- 
sons would be discharged, I’m not familiar 
with that at all and don’t know of any 
plans to do that. 

Let me say, again, that I appreciate 
you being here. And I would like, if you 
don’t mind, for you to come by and let 
me have a photograph made with each 
one of you. It would be a pleasure for 
me. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1:10 p.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. Walter 
W. Wurfel is Deputy Press Secretary. 

The transcript of the interview was released 
on May 20. 
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Plains, Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Arrival at Peterson Field. May 21, 1978 


Reporter. Mr. President, is our assist- 
ance to that Zaire operation ended, or is 
it still in progress? 

THE PrEsIDENT. It’s just about over. 

Q. It seemed to be a pretty successful 
operation? 

THE PrEsIvDENT. I think so. From what 
we hear, the French and the Belgians and 
the Zairians have been successful. And we 
provided what logistic support they re- 
quested, And barring some unforeseen 
development, I think that my authoriza- 
tion for help is probably over. But we 
don’t ever know what will happen in the 
future. 


NOTE: The exchange began at approximately 
10:30 a.m. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Remarks to Employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. May 22, 1978 


Senator Baker, Senator Sasser; Governor 
Blanton; Members of Congress who are 
here—Congressmen Allen and Duncan, 
Ford, Gore, Jones, Marilyn Lloyd—Secre- 
tary James Schlesinger; Director of the 
General Services Administration and a 
Tennessean, Jay Solomon; Mayor Tyree; 
Mayor Bissell of Oak Ridge, where I'll be 
going later on today; Speaker Ned Mc- 
Wherter, an old friend of mine; former 
Chairman, a great man, Red Wagner; 
Chairman Dave Freeman, and my friends 
from Tennessee: 

I’m glad to be here. It’s always a great 
honor for me to visit your State. I have 
been taken in by you as a friend. During 
my early campaign for the nomination as 
a Democrat to run for President, Georgia 
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gave me more votes than any other State, 
but Tennessee was right behind with 78 
percent. I'll always remember your friend- 
ship and your confidence, and I want to 
come here again today to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. 

Today I’ve come also because of a 
special interest—to visit with literally 
thousands of distinguished leaders and 
employees in one of the great institutions 
of America. 

In 1933, after 16 years of debate in the 
Congress, there was created the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. At that time in this re- 
gion and throughout the South, including 
where [I lived in southern Geergia, there 
existed a depression in our economy and 
also of our human spirit. Our income was 
extremely low. Our soil was eroding 
rapidly. Our forests were being excessively 
exploited. Rich mineral resources were 
lying buried and undeveloped. And our 
use of energy resources was still in a rela- 
tively primitive stage. 

TVA began to change all that. Dams 
were built throughout the Tennessee 
Valley to control floods and to generate 
badly needed electricity. Forests were re- 
planted. Conservation was encouraged. 
Soil erosion was controlled. And good and 
cheap soil fertilizers were developed and 
distributed throughout the Southeast. 

Farmers, manufacturers were encour- 
aged to use the rich natural resources of 
the Tennessee Valley and to use them 
wisely. The TVA program was sound and 
innovative, and it set a fine pattern for 
change which has benefited our whole 
Nation. 

I’m very pleased to meet with you to- 
day because I have long admired the 
superlative work of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

TVA has changed the lives of many 
millions of Southerners. Those of us who 
grew up on farms in the rural South saw 
firsthand the dramatic improvements in 
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our lives that came when electricity re- 
placed kerosene lamps and a lot of back- 
breaking work which bound our lives al- 
most exclusively to duties within a given 
home or within a small family farm. TVA 
pioneered in creating rural cooperatives 
that brought the benefits of electricity to 
farms all over the Nation and gave us a 
new freedom, a new interest in a much 
broader and a much better personal 
world. 

I’ve come because I want to acknowl- 
edge the fine work that TVA has done 
and to pledge you my support as Presi- 
dent of the United States and to ask for 
your help in the expanded role that I see 
for TVA in years ahead. 

The TVA has a unique requirement 
that members of the agency’s Board of 
Directors be people who believe in the 
basic purposes for which TVA was es- 
tablished. Through the years, TVA has 
been led by outstanding people who have 
measured up to that standard well. Chair- 
man Wagner’s illustrious 44-year career 
personifies ‘VA’s success story, and I 
thank him from the bottom of my heart. 

I’m determined to appoint people to 
the Board continue 
leadership in TVA. I know that Dave 
Freeman, as a veteran of this valley and a 
native, shares this dedication. He cut his 
teeth professionally as an engineer in 
TVA. He came back here again to prac- 
tice as a lawyer, and his thinking has been 
in the forefront of raising our national 
consciousness about how to produce and 
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to use energy wisely and well. He’s going 
to make an outstanding Chairman. And I 
will soon send the names of the other 
Board members to the Congress for con- 
firmation. 

We’ve never spent more time and effort 
in screening out a long list of potential ap- 
pointees than we have for these two selec- 
tions now before me. We have devoted 
the same amount of time and attention to 
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it as in the original selection of my own 
Cabinet. 

TVA has a long history of carrying 
out difficult assignments. We in this coun- 
try are now facing problems of energy 
production and conservation, that we've 
never faced before, and the proper 
use of natural resources, which TVA 
is uniquely suited to help solve. In fact, 
if the U.S. Government didn’t already 
have a TVA, I would be fighting to cre- 
ate one as part of the energy program. 

TVA has that rare combination of 
skills needed to protect and to perfect our 
energy systems. Its power people can 
work shoulder to shoulder with its experts 
in biology, community development, pol- 
lution control, land use, and other fields 
necessary to carry out energy demonstra- 
tions that will again set standards of ex- 
cellence for our entire Nation. 

You are building nuclear powerplants— 
six, I believe—as safely and economically 
as is humanly possible and setting a good 
example for the Nation by minimizing 
the adverse impacts from their construc- 
tion on the communities in which they 
will be located. 

You are demonstrating that a Govern- 
ment agency can operate efficiently and 
cost-effectively. In almost every phase of 
electric service, your operating costs for 
electric power compare favorably with 
the average costs of private power com- 
panies nationwide. 

As a result, in spite of rate increases 
mandated by the increasing costs of oil, 
coal, and nuclear fuel, Tennessee still has 
the lowest home electric rates of any 
State east of the Rocky Mountains. 

I know it is frustrating to you to see 
costs increase in spite of your best efforts. 
I applaud the hard line that the TVA 
Board has recently taken to hold down 
rate increases, when they reduced a rec- 
ommended rate increase by nearly one- 
third. But I expect the TVA and all 
Americans to do even more. Inflation is 
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the Nation’s number one economic prob- 
lem. And while I realize that TVA must 
pay its increasing bills for fuel and labor 
and materials, that is all the more reason 
to redouble your efforts to control 
inflation. 

Twenty years ago, TVA helped to ex- 
pose a price fixing conspiracy in order 
to maintain competition in the electrical 
equipment field. Today, TVA is challeng- 
ing an international uranium cartel and 
helping to lead the resistance to expand- 
ing oil company domination of all our 
energy resources. 

This administration is with you in en- 
couraging more competition and less con- 
centration of economic power among the 
producers of petroleum, coal, and ura- 
nium. Energy prices must cover all legiti- 
mate costs of production, including en- 
vironmental protection, but not waste 
and not windfall profits at the consumers’ 
expense. 

TVA’s main job is to meet the needs of 
your own region. But in doing so you 
can help the Nation by demonstrating 
how a variety of production sources and 
conservation measures can add to our 
energy supplies in a socially acceptable 
manner. 

After I took office last year, I suggested 
that TVA serve as a national proving 
ground for some of the new approaches, 
the necessarily new approaches to energy 
problems being developed in our national 
energy program. Chairman Wagner ac- 
cepted that offer enthusiastically and 
came back and made a list of things, in 
addition, which TVA can do and will do 
to help with this great challenge in the 
future. David Freeman will provide the 
leadership to continue that effort. 


I know, as a businessman myself, as a 
farmer in the southeast part of our coun- 
try, how important it is for the TVA 
programs to have a long-range, sound, 


predictable, substantive status. There 
must be a way for business leaders, farm- 
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ers, and others to make plans based upon 
a TVA program whose thrust is main- 
tained, not just for months or years, but 
for decades. 

Many of TVA’s energy demonstration 
activities are still in the early stages, but 
they are an impressive beginning. In home 
insulation, which is particularly impor- 
tant to the customers you serve because so 
many homes are heated by electricity; in 
solar heating, a major responsibility of 
yours for the future; in commuter car- 
pooling, to save energy of all kinds; in 
pricing, rates to reduce peak load use; in 
advancing pollution control, which is 
necessary and has an increasingly com- 
plex technology; and in so many other 
areas, TVA is showing the way for the 
rest of the Nation. 

Every American can take pride in what 
you have done and what you will do in 
the future. When the legislation to create 
TVA was signed by President Roosevelt, 
he said the new agency should be charged 
with the broadest duty of planning for 
the proper use, conservation, and devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the 
Tennessee Valley region. 


I believe that is still the central part of 
TVA’s even broader role today. We still 
need more effective planning for this 
country’s future course. And I cannot 
imagine a job better suited to the origins 
and the traditions of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

TVA has harnessed the Tennessee 
River for the benefit of its people. And 
it has built an energy system that is the 
finest in the Nation. Your people have 
prospered because of this. 


Now as you move past the national av- 
erage in material wealth and employment 
for people who live in your region, for- 
merly quite depressed compared to the 
rest of the country, I want to leave you 
with an even greater challenge. You can 
provide an alternative to the congested, 
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polluted, unstabilized super-cities of 
tomorrow. Your planned industrial 
growth can help disperse population, cre- 
ating new opportunities outside the ma- 
jor metropolitan centers in your own rap- 
idly growing, prosperous communities. 

The people who fill your new jobs can 
still have access to open space, to green 
fields and forests and lakes and streams. 
And so you have the opportunity to create 
living and working arrangements that can 
be a model for the rest of our Nation. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley 
have a chance to demonstrate that full 
employment can be achieved without de- 
stroying the quality of the land or destroy- 
ing the Earth. 

If the Tennessee Valley can demon- 
strate a combination of big salaries and 
prosperity and a clean, friendly atmos- 
phere of southern community living in the 
years ahead, then you will be an example 
to all Americans. You’re already well on 
the road to such success. If President 
Franklin Roosevelt, Senator George Nor- 
ris, and the other farsighted leaders who 
worked to establish TVA could be here 
again to see its current success, they would 
be as pleased as I am with the new pro- 
grams TVA is undertaking in the na- 
tional interest. 

As was the case 45 years ago, you face 
great opportunities for sustained and ben- 
eficial growth, designed to conserve and 
not to waste, destined to lift the economic 
prosperity and the human spirit of those 
you serve. 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States of America, I thank you for. what 
you have done. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in 
the auditorium of the Civic Coliseum. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Mayors Ran- 
dell L. Tyree of Knoxville and A. K. Bissell 
of Oak Ridge, Ned McWherter, speaker of the 
Tennessee house of representatives, and Au- 
brey J. Wagner, former Chairman, and S. 
David Freeman, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Oak Ridge, Tennessee 
Remarks at a Roundtable Discussion With 


Oak Ridge National Laboratory Scientists. 
May 22, 1978 


Well, the first thing I want to say is that 
I’m very proud to be at Oak Ridge with 
all of you. 

When I was in the nuclear program in 
the early fifties, Oak Ridge was almost 
like Mecca for us, because this is where 
the basic work was done that, first of all, 
contributed to the freedom of the world 
and ended the war and, secondly, shifted 
very rapidly to peaceful use of nuclear 
power. 

I have never been here before. Admiral 
Rickover* has told me a lot about this 
place, and so has my wife, who came here 
during the campaign. But I know that 
your major thrust has now shifted away 
from the production of nuclear power for 
destructive purposes and toward a broad 
range of peaceful and constructive uses. 

You still contribute to the defense of 
our country, for which I’m very grateful 
as Commander in Chief and as President. 
I think that we’ve now reached a time in 
the evolution of our country when your 
work is going to be of increasing impor- 
tance. We are now addressing questions 
that have not been addressed adequately, 
questions that have not been solved or an- 
swered in the past. 

The Nation is concerned about those 
problems that you are trying to solve here. 
And I think we’ve just now begun to real- 
ize the diversity of them and the interre- 
lationship among them and how impor- 
tant international cooperation — has 
become. 

We’ve got a real need under the Na- 
tional Energy Plan, that we are now hav- 


*Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, Deputy Com- 
mander for Nuclear Propulsion, Naval Sea 
Systems Command, Department of the Navy. 
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ing considered by Congress, which we 
hope will soon be addressed successfully, 
a challenge for the future which you can 
help to solve—the accurate inventorying 
of our limited resources, the proper ex- 
traction, modification, distribution, use of 
those resources, how to eliminate waste 
and get maximum benefit for our people 
from what God has given us in minerals 
and through the Sun and through our 
water and land supplies. 

We've got, I think, a burgeoning con- 
cern about the health or environmental 
impact of long-term exposure to both very 
small quantities of radiation and to what 
was formerly considered to be negligible 
amounts of pollution in the air, in the 
water and the land. And your work here 
is contributing greatly to understanding 
these complex matters and to deriving 
answers to those questions as well. 

In the future, I think the success that 
we will strive to achieve in the energy 
field is heavily on your shoulders. You’ve 


been blessed by a concentration here of 
superb intelligence and experience, a 
breadth of knowledge and unlimited vi- 
sion among the scientists and those who 
support them. 

We've got some technologies that are 


already well underway—the fluidized 
bed coal combustion—others that are not 
quite so far along but still have not yet 
been utilized fully—the gas-cooled re- 
actor, breeder technology in all its forms, 
how to expedite and make more energy 
efficient the enrichment of uranium to 
determine the limits on its proper use, 
other radioactive materials to be used, like 
thorium. 

Far into the future perhaps—not quite 
so far if you are successful—is the use of 
fusion power. I know that you’ve had 
great scientific achievements here in 
reaching perhaps the highest tempera- 
tures of anywhere else on Earth. And we 
still have, as you well know, three limit- 
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ing factors on having a successful and 
sustained fusion process here on Earth, 
and the work here at Oak Ridge can 
contribute greatly to that. 

We've not yet been able to solve the 
question of proper disposal of nuclear 
wastes, even though your work at Oak 
Ridge in the production of fissionable 
quality nuclear material began many 
decades ago. And I think the whole world 
still waits for a clear concept of how used 
nuclear fuels can be stored and 
served, perhaps for additional use in the 
future, without danger to our life or the 
quality of our existence. 

We've initiated—Secretary Schlesinger, 
working closely with me, Secretary 
of State Vance, and others—an interna- 
tional nuclear fuel cycle study to evalu- 
ate the inventory of nuclear fuels through- 
out the world, how they might be mined, 
how they might be purified or concen- 
trated in their fissionable qualities, how 
they might be burned more expeditiously 
and with higher efficiency, how the power 
from them might be distributed, how we 
might prevent their being converted into 
explosives for the destruction of human- 
kind, and how the waste might be dis- 
posed. 

These are questions of increasing in- 
terest to many nations in the world who 
have not yet been involved in the nuclear 
generation, but we and our own allies and 
friends, even our potential political ene- 
mies are trying to work now in harmony 
to answer many of these questions which 
address you. 

And the last point that I’d like to make 
that is a major responsibility of yours that 
I recognize very clearly, is that of public 
education. I think there are a lot of mis- 
apprehensions about energy of all kinds, in 
particular, nuclear fuels. 

We've tried to expedite the licensing 
process. It takes, quite often, 12 years or 
so from the time when a decision is made, 
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a firm decision to construct a nuclear 
powerplant in the United States, to the 
time it actually begins to produce usable 
quantities of electricity or other power. 
This is excessive time required. 

And the proper balancing of environ- 
mental constraints with the expeditious 
supply of nuclear power for our people is 
one that is a responsibility of yours and 
also of mine. 

So, I recognize that you have great 
work ongoing here, some much too ad- 
vanced for me to comprehend or to under- 
stand. But you’ve got my appreciation and 
my support. 

And I hope that this visit here will 
not only be instructive for me but it will 
help to clarify some of the interrelation- 
ships that exist between you and me, and 
will let me, Frank Press, my Science Ad- 
viser, Dr. Schlesinger, who’s head of the 
new Department of Energy, and you work 
with a greater sense of partnership, mu- 
tual commitment, and the assurance of 
success that we have experienced even in 
the past. 

So, on behalf of the people of our coun- 
try, I want to thank you and express my 
admiration for what you've already 
achieved and let you know that I am 
sure, because of the quality of your work, 
that your achievements will be much 
greater and much more beneficial in the 
future. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1 p.m. in the 
Central Auditorium at the Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory Headquarters. Following his 
remarks, the President, Secretary of Energy 
James R. Schlesinger, John M. Deutch, Di- 
rector of the Office of Energy Research, De- 
partment of Energy, and Frank Press, Director 
of the Office of Science and Technology Policy, 
participated in the discussion with Oak Ridge 
scientists. 

During his visit to the Oak Ridge facilities, 
the President viewed several displays in con- 
nection with the Laboratory’s research and 
toured the Gaseous Diffusion Facility. 
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Presidential Management 
Improvement Awards 


Remarks on Presenting the Awards for 1977. 
May 23, 1978 


Tue Preswent. We seem to have the 
Rose Garden full of proud people this 
afternoon, and I share that pride. 

One of the consistent efforts of my own 
administration since I’ve been in office 
has been to improve the quality of serv- 
ice that our Federal Government provides 
to the American people. Every one of us 
here and every one of our associates and 
fellow workers throughout the Govern- 
ment has the job we have because the 
American people want and expect us to 
serve their needs and to serve them well. 
We are here for that purpose and for that 
purpose only, from the President of the 
United States on down. 


The American people are not happy 
about the level of service that they have 


been receiving from their Government. I 
find that dissatisfaction every time I 
travel around the country. And it comes 
as no surprise to me. I know that there 
are many dedicated people in this Gov- 
ernment who share my belief that Gov- 
ernment performance can and should be 
improved. 

The most effective and fundamental 
improvement that we can make is to re- 
form the civil service system, to make 
it truly a merit system that rewards 
achievement and responds to human 
needs. I took the first and major step to- 
ward that in March when I sent to the 
Congress the first part of the civil service 
reform proposals. I’m very pleased at the 
prompt attention that Congress has given 
to this legislation. Committees in both 
the House and Senate have held exten- 
sive hearings already. The Senate began 
its mark-up this week, and we expect the 
House to begin quite soon. 
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Today I’m sending to the Congress 
the second and the final part of the civil 
service reform proposals, the reorganiza- 
tion plan itself. It creates an Office of 
Personnel Management to replace our 
antiquated and unfair hiring practices 
with the same kind of modern personnel 
management that is routine in any effi- 
cient, private, industrial organization. 

It creates an independent Merit Sys- 
tems Protection Board to safeguard the 
legitimate rights of Federal employees 
and to give active assistance and support 
to those employees who “blow the 
whistle” on illegal or improper activities. 

It also creates a Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority to provide a fairer and a 
more efficient way of handling labor and 
management disputes within the Gov- 
ernment. 

Congress has 60 days now to con- 
sider this reorganization plan before it 
takes effect. We’ve worked very closely 
with the Congress, and I’m confident that 
it deserves congressional support. And I 
think we will look back on this afternoon 
as the beginning of a very significant 
chapter in the improvement of our Gov- 
ernment. 

We have some people here today, some 
very distinguished guests whose personal 
accomplishments serve as a reminder of 
how much difference one person’s efforts 
can make, even in a system such as we 
have now that is sometimes not condu- 
cive to excellence. 

Each of these 11 guests is a Federal 
employee who has made exceptional con- 
tributions toward improving govern- 
mental economy and effectiveness. [ve 
been told that if you add up the savings 
to the taxpayers brought about by just 
these 11 people, it comes to more than 
$13,500,000. And I have signed congratu- 
latory letters to more than 550 other 
Federal employees for outstanding con- 
tributions of a like manner. 
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They did it through personal imagina- 
tion, through personal diligence, through 
personal initiative. We have some awards 
to present them which they truly deserve. 

Let me say that the point I want to 
make this afternoon—and I think all of 
them here with me would agree—that in- 
stead of giving awards once a year on 
special occasions to a few of the most out- 
standing employees, what we need most 
is a civil service system that rewards good 
performance every day, day in and day 
out. 

Today I want to congratulate these 
people who personify the spirit of quality 
performance that I and they are all deter- 
mined to extend throughout our Govern- 
ment. Congratulations to all of you. 
You’ve made us very proud. You’ve served 
our Government well, and these awards 
are certainly deserved because of your 
outstanding contributions. 

ALAN K. CampseE LL. The President will 
make the awards individually. 

First, from the Department of Interior, 
Dr. Joseph M. Botbol and Roger W. 
Bowen for development of a computer- 
based system that facilitates handling and 
analysis of mineral and energy research 
information and has saved the Govern- 
ment an estimated $1.5 million. 

From the Department of the Treasury, 
Yolanda H. Carrillo, for suggesting a 
change in procedures for preparing cor- 
rections to data in the Internal Revenue 
Service ADP system that has resulted in 
an estimated $184,000 savings during its 
first year. 

From the Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Ernest L. Corley, for outstanding 
leadership in the reorganization within 
the Agricultural Research Service and in 
the design of an effective management 
planning system. 

From the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Mr. Curtis R. 
Helms and Mr. Thomas W. Winstead, for 
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exceptional engineering achievement in 
redesigning the space shuttle external fuel 
tank, resulting in less cost per flight, creat- 
ing payload capability and total program 
savings of $5.8 million. 

From the Veterans Administration, 
Mr. Jack B. Johnson, for suggesting a 
change in the method of installing cash 
registers supplied to the hospital canteen 
service, which has saved the Government 
$100,000. 

From the Department of the Navy, 
Mr. Thomas H. Mills, Mr. Milford 
Rhodes, and Mr. Winfred Hodges for sug- 
gesting a method for reclaiming fuel oil 
which otherwise would have been un- 
usable that saved the Government ap- 
proximately $180,000. 

And finally, from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. L. 
David Taylor, for outstanding manage- 
ment and administrative initiatives which 
significantly improved the Department’s 
services to the public and saved an esti- 
mated $6 million. 

The Present. Well, I think you can 
all see what the reasons are for the broad 
smiles that have been up here this after- 
noon and for the sense of partnership that 
we feel in striving on a daily basis to 
make our Government more effective and 
more efficient and to provide those serv- 
ices which the American people deserve 
and which they expect of us. 

I want to say that these are not persons 
who are exceptional in that they share 
high achievement and deep dedication 
with many hundreds of thousands of fel- 
low governmental workers, and this in- 
spiration to them in being honored, I’m 
sure, will encourage others to achieve just 
as high a service to the American people. 

I think that one of the most impressive 
thoughts that have come to me since I’ve 
been in the White House is how deeply 
dedicated civil servants are, how they 
want to do an even better job, and how 
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sometimes the bureaucratic obstacles 
make it very difficult for them to do so. 
But these 11 men and women have sur- 
mounted those obstacles and have proven 
themselves to be outstanding in every 
respect. 

Thank you again very much, and con- 
gratulations from all of us. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. Alan K. 
Campbell is Chairman of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


Federal Civil Service Reform 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1978. 
May 23, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On March 2nd I sent to Congress a 
Civil Service Reform proposal to enable 
the Federal government to improve its 
service to the American people. 

Today I am submitting another part 
of my comprehensive proposal to reform 
the Federal personnel management sys- 
tem through Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1978. The plan will reorganize the Civil 
Service Commission and thereby create 
new institutions to increase the effective- 
ness of management and strengthen the 
protection of employee rights. 


The Civil Service Commission has ac- 
quired inherently conflicting responsi- 
bilities: to help manage the Federal 
Government and to protect the rights of 
Federal employees. It has done neither 
job well. The Plan would separate the 
two functions. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The positive personnel management 
tasks of the government—such as training, 
productivity programs, examinations, and 
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pay and benefits administration—would 
be the responsibility of an Office of Per- 
sonnel Management. Its Director, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, would be responsible for ad- 
ministering Federal personnel matters ex- 
cept for Presidential appointments. The 
Director would be the government’s prin- 
cipal representative in Federal labor rela- 
tions matters. 


MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION BOARD 


The adjudication and prosecution re- 
sponsibilities of the Civil Service Com- 
mission will be performed by the Merit 
Systems Protection Board. The Board will 
be headed by a bipartisan panel of three 
members appointed to six-year, staggered 
terms. This Board would be the first in- 
dependent and institutionally impartial 
Federal agency solely for the protection 
of Federal employees. 

The Plan will create, within the Board, 
a Special Counsel to investigate and prose- 
cute political abuses and merit system vio- 
lations. Under the civil service reform 
legislation now being considered by the 
Congress, the Counsel would have power 
to investigate and prevent reprisals against 
employees who report illegal acts—the so- 
called “whistleblowers.” The Counsel 
would be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 


FEDERAL LABOR RELATIONS AUTHORITY 


An Executive Order now vests existing 
labor-management relations in a part- 
time Federal Labor-Relations Council, 
comprised of three top government man- 
agers; other important functions are as- 
signed to the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Labor-Management Relations. This 
arrangement is defective because the 
Council members are part-time, they 
come exclusively from the ranks of man- 
agement and their jurisdiction is 
fragmented. 
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The Plan I submit today would con- 
solidate the central policy-making func- 
tions in labor-management relations now 
divided between the Council and the As- 
sistant Secretary into one Federal Labor 
Relations Authority. The Authority would 
be composed of three full-time members 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. Its Gen- 
eral Counsel, also appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
would present unfair labor practice com- 
plaints. The Plan also provides for the 
continuance of the Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel within the Authority to re- 
solve negotiating impasses between Fed- 
eral employee unions and agencies. 

The cost of replacing the Civil Service 
Commission can be paid by our present 
resources. The reorganization itself would 
neither increase nor decrease the costs of 
personnel management throughout the 
government. But taken together with the 
substantive reforms I have proposed, this 
Plan will greatly improve the govern- 
ment’s ability to manage programs, speed 
the delivery of Federal services to the pub- 
lic, and aid in executing other reorgani- 
zations I will propose to the Congress, by 
improving Federal personnel manage- 
ment. 


Each of the provisions of this proposed 
reorganization would accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in 5 U.S.C. 
901(a). No functions are abolished by 
the Plan, but the offices referred to in 5 


U.S.C. 5109(b) and 5 U.S.C. 1103(d) 
are abolished. The portions of the Plan 
providing for the appointment and pay 
for the head and one or more officers of 
the Office of Personnel Management, the 
Merit Systems Protection Board, the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority and the 
Federal Service Impasses Panel, are nec- 
essary to carry out the reorganization. The 
rates of compensation are comparable to 
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those for similar positions within the Ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

I am confident that this Plan and the 
companion civil service reform legisla- 
tion will both lead to more effective pro- 
tection of Federal employees’ legitimate 
rights and a more rewarding workplace. 
At the same time the American people 
will benefit from a better managed, more 
productive and more efficient Federal 
Government. 

Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 
May 23, 1978. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 oF 1978 


Prepared by the President and transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, May 23, 
1978, pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 
9 of Title 5 of the United States Code. 


PART I. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


Section 101. Establishment of the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management and its 
Director and Other Matters. There is 
hereby established as an independent es- 
tablishment in the Executive Branch, the 
Office of Personnel Management (the 
“Office” ) . The head of the Office shall be 
the Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management (the “Director’’) , who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall be compensated at the rate 
now or hereafter provided for level II of 
the Executive Schedule. The position re- 
ferred to in 5 U.S.C. 5109(b) is hereby 
abolished. 

Section 102. Transfer of Functions. 
Except as otherwise specified in this Plan, 
all functions vested by statute in the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
or the Chairman of said Commission, or 
the Boards of Examiners established by 5 
U.S.C. 1105 are hereby transferred to the 
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Director of the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

Section 103. Deputy Director and As- 
sociate Directors. 

(a) There shall be within the Office a 
Deputy Director who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate and who shall 
be compensated at the rate now or here- 
after provided for level III of the Execu- 
tive Schedule. The Deputy Director shall 
perform such functions as the Director 
may from time to time prescribe and shall 
act as Director during the absence or dis- 
ability of the Director or in the event of 
a vacancy in the Office of the Director. 

(b) There shall be within the Office 
not more than five Associate Directors, 
who shall be appointed by the Director in 
the excepted service, shall have such titles 
as the Director shall from time to time 
determine, and shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate now or hereafter provided 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule. 

Section 104. Functions of the Director. 
The functions of the Director shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the following: 

(a) Aiding the President, as the Pres- 
ident may request, in preparing such rules 
as the President prescribes, for the ad- 
ministration of civilian employment now 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States Civil Service Commission ; 

(b) Advising the President, as the 
President may request, on any matters 
pertaining to civilian employment now 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States Civil Service Commission; 

(c) Executing, administering and en- 
forcing the Civil Service rules and regula- 
tions of the President and the Office and 
the statutes governing the same, and 
other activities of the Office including 
retirement and classification activities ex- 
cept to the extent such functions remain 
vested in the Merit Systems Protection 
Board pursuant to Section 202 of this 
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Plan, or are transferred to the Special 
Counsel pursuant to Section 204 of this 
Plan; 

(d) Conducting or otherwise providing 
for studies and research for the purpose of 
assuring improvements in personnel man- 
agement, and recommending to the Pres- 
ident actions to promote an efficient Civil 
Service and a systematic application of 
the merit system principles, including 
measures relating to the selection, promo- 
tion, transfer, performance, pay, condi- 
tions of service, tenure, and separations 
of employees; and 

(e) Performing the training responsi- 
bilities now performed by the United 
States Civil Service Commission as set 
forth in 5 U.S.C. Chapter 41. 

Section 105. Authority to Delegate 
Functions. The Director may delegate, 
from time to time, to the head of any 
agency employing persons in the competi- 
tive service, the performance of all or any 
part of those functions transferred under 
this Plan to the Director which relate to 
employees, or applicants for employment, 
of such agency. 


PART II. MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION 
BOARD 


SecTipN 201. Merit Systems Protection 
Board. 

(a) The United States Civil Service 
Commission is hereby redesignated the 
Merit Systems Protection Board. The 
Commissioners of the United States Civil 
Service Commission are hereby redesig- 
nated as members of the Merit Systems 
Protection Board (the “Board’’) 

(b) The Chairman of the Board shall 
be its chief executive and administrative 
officer. The position of Executive Direc- 
tor, established by 5 U.S.C. 1103(d), is 
hereby abolished. 

Section 202. Functions of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board and Related 
Matters. 
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(a) There shall remain with the Board 
the hearing, adjudication, and appeals 
functions of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission specified in 5 U.S.C. 1104 
(b) (4) (except hearings, adjudications 
and appeals with respect to examination 
ratings), and also found in the following 
statutes: 

(i) 5 U.S.C. 1504-1507, 7325, 5335 

7521, 7701 and 8347 (d) 

(ii) 38 U.S.C, 2023 

(b) There shall remain with the Board 
the functions vested in the United States 
Civil Service Commission, or its Chair- 
man, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 1104(a) (5) 
and (b) (4) to enforce decisions rendered 
pursuant to the authorities described in 
Subsection (a) of this Section. 

(c) Any member of the Board may re- 
quest from the Director, in connection 
with a matter then pending before the 
Board for adjudication, an advisory opin- 
ion concerning interpretation of rules, 
regulations, or other policy directives 
promulgated by the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

(d) Whenever the interpretation or 
application of a rule, regulation, or policy 
directive of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement is at issue in any hearing, adjudi- 
cation, or appeal before the Board, the 
Board shali promptly notify the Director, 
and the Director shall have the right to 
intervene in such proceedings. 

(e) The Board shall designate individ- 
uals to chair performance rating boards 
established pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 4305. 

(f) The Chairman of the Board shall 
designate representatives to chair boards 
of review established pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
3383(b). 

(g) The Board may from time to time 
conduct special studies relating to the 
Civil Service, and to other merit systems 
in the Executive Branch and report to the 
President and the Congress whether the 
public interest in a work force free of per- 
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sonnel practices prohibited by law or reg- 
ulations is being adequately protected. In 
carrying out this function the Board shall 
make such inquiries as may be necessary, 
and, to the extent permitted by law, shall 
have access to personnel records or infor- 
mation collected by the Office of Person- 
nel Management and may require addi- 
tional reports from other agencies as 
needed. The Board shall make such rec- 
ommendations to the President and the 
Congress as it deems appropriate. 

(h) The Board may delegate the per- 
formance of any of its administrative 
functions to any officer or employee of 
the Board. 

(1) The Board shall have the authority 
to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions. The Board shall not issue advisory 
opinions. The Board may issue rules and 
regulations, consistent with statutory re- 
quirements, defining its review proce- 
dures, including the time limits within 
which an appeal must be filed and the 
rights and responsibilities of the parties 
to an appeal. All regulations of the Board 
shall be published in the FEDERAL 
REGISTER. 

SecTION 203. Savings Provision. The 
Board shall accept appeals from agency 
actions effected prior to the effective date 
of this Plan. On the effective date of Part 
II of this Plan, proceedings then before 
the Federal Employee Appeals Authority 
shall continue before the Board ; proceed- 
ings then before the Appeals Review 
Board and proceedings then before the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
on appeal from decisions of the Appeals 
Review Board shall continue before the 
Board; other employee appeals before 
boards or other bodies pursuant to law or 


regulation shall continue to be processed 


pursuant to those laws or regulations. 
Nothing in this section shall affect the 
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right of a Federal employee to judicial 
review under applicable law. 

Section 204. The Special Counsel. 

(a) There shall be a Special Counsel 
to the Board appointed for a term of four 
years by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall be compensated as now or hereafter 
provided for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule. 

(b) There are hereby transferred to 
the Special Counsel all functions with re- 
spect to investigations relating to viola- 
tions of 5 U.S.C. Chapter 15; 5 U.S.C. 
Subchapter III of Chapter 73 (Political 
Activities) ; and 5 U.S.C. 552(a) (4) (F) 
(public information). 

(c) The Special Counsel may investi- 
gate, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 1303, allega- 
tions of personnel practices which are 
prohibited by law or regulation. 

(d) When in the judgment of the Spe- 
cial Counsel, such personnel practices 
exist, he shall report his findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Chairman of the 
Merit Systems Protection Board, the 
agency affected, and to the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, and may report such 
findings to the President. 

(e) When in the judgment of the Spe- 
cial Counsel, the results of an investigation 
would warrant the taking of disciplin- 
ary action against an employee who 
is within the jurisdiction of the Board, 
the Special Counsel shall prepare charges 


against such employee and present them 


with supporting documentation to the 
Board. Evidence supporting the need for 
disciplinary action against a Presidential 
appointee shall be submitted by the Spe- 
cial Counsel to the President. 

(f) The Special Counsel may appoint 
personnel necessary to assist in the per- 
formance of his functions. 
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(g) The Special Counsel shall have the 
authority to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions relating to the receipt and investiga- 
tion of matters under his jurisdiction. 
Such regulations shall be published in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. 

(h) The Special Counsel shall not is- 
sue advisory opinions. 

PART III. FEDERAL LABOR RELATIONS 

AUTHORITY 


Section 301. Establishment of the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority. 

(a) There is hereby established, as an 
independent establishment in the Execu- 
tive Branch, the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority (the “Authority”). The Au- 
thority shall be composed of three mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be Chairman, not 
more than two of whom may be adherents 
of the same political party, and none of 
whom may hold another office or posi- 
tion in the Government of the United 
States except where provided by law or 
by the President. 

(b) Members of the Authority shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
President shall designate one member to 
serve as Chairman of the Authority, who 
shall be compensated at the rate now or 
hereafter provided for level III of the 
Executive Schedule. The other members 
shall be compensated at the rate now or 
hereafter provided for level IV of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. 

(c) The initial members of the Author- 
ity shall be appointed as follows: one 
member for a term of two years; one 
member for a term of three years; and 
the Chairman for a term of four years. 
Thereafter, each member shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years. An in- 
dividual chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
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appointed for the unexpired term of the 
member replaced. 

(d) The Authority shall make an an- 
nual report on its activities to the Pres- 
ident for transmittal to Congress. 

SecTIon 302. Establishment of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Authority. There shall 
be a General Counsel of the Authority, 
who shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate for a term of four years, and who 
shall be compensated at the rate now or 
hereafter provided for level V of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule. The General Counsel 
shall perform such duties as the Authority 
shall from time to time prescribe, includ- 
ing but not limited to the duty of deter- 
mining and presenting facts required by 
the Authority in order to decide unfair 
labor practice complaints. 

Section 303. The Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel. The Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel, established under Executive 
Order 11491, as amended, (the ‘“‘Panel’’ ) 
shall continue, and shall be a distinct or- 
ganizational entity within the Authority. 


Section 304. Functions. Subject to the 
provisions of Section 306, the following 
functions are hereby transferred: 

(a) To the Authority— 

(1) The functions of the Federal Labor 
Relations Council pursuant to Executive 
Order 11491, as amended; 

(2) The functions of the Civil Service 
Commission under Sections 4(a) and 6 
(e) of Executive Order 11491, as 
amended; 

(3) The functions of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Labor-Management 
Relations, under Executive Order 11491, 
as amended, except for those functions 
related to alleged violations of the stand- 
ards of conduct for labor organizations 
pursuant to Section 6(a) (4) of said Ex- 
ecutive Order; and, 
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(b) to the Panel—the functions and 
authorities of the Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel, pursuant to Executive Or- 
der 11491, as amended. 

Section 305. Authority Decisions. The 
decisions of the Authority on any matter 
within its jurisdiction shall be final and 
not subject to judicial review. 

Section 306. Other Provisions. Unless 
and until modified, revised, or revoked, 
all policies, regulations, and procedures 
established, and decisions issued, under 
Executive Order 11491, as amended, shall 
remain in full force and effect. There is 
hereby expressly reserved to the President 
the power to modify the functions trans- 
ferred to the Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority and the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel pursuant to Section 304 of this 
Plan. 

Section 307. Savings Provision. All 
matters which relate to the functions 
transferred by Section 304 of this Plan, 
and which are pending on the effective 
date of the establishment of the Author- 
ity before the Federal Labor Relations 
Council, the Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, or the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor for Labor-Management 
Relations shall continue before the Au- 
thority under such rules and procedures 
as the Authority shall prescribe. All such 
matters pending on the effective date of 
the establishment of the Authority before 
the Panel, shall continue before the Panel 
under such rules and procedures as the 
Panel shall prescribe. 


PART IV. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 401. Incidental Transfer. So 
much of the personnel, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations and other funds em- 
ployed, used, held, available, or to be 
made available in connection with the 
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functions transferred under this Plan, as 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget shall determine, shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriate agency, or com- 
ponent at such time or times as the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall provide, except that no such 
unexpended balances transferred shall be 
used for purposes other than those for 
which the appropriation was originally 
made. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall provide for 
terminating the affairs of any agencies 
abolished herein and for such further 
measures and dispositions as such Direc- 
tor deems necessary to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this Reorganization Plan. 

Section 402. Interim Officers. 

(a) The President may authorize any 
persons who, immediately prior to the 
effective date of this Plan, held positions 
in the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, to act as Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management, the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, the Special Counsel, the Chairman 
and other members of the Federal Labor 
Relations Authority, the Chairman and 
other members of the Federal Service Im- 
passes Panel, or the General Counsel of 
the Authority, until those offices are for 
the first time filled pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Reorganization Plan or by 
recess appointment, as the case may be. 

(b) The President may authorize any 
such person to receive the compensation 
attached to the Office in respect of which 
that person so serves, in lieu of other com- 
pensation from the United States. 

Section 403. Effective Date. The provi- 
sions of this Reorganization Plan shall 
become effective at such time or times, 
on or before January 1, 1979, as the Pres- 
ident shall specify, but not sooner than 
the earliest time allowable under Section 
906 of Title 5, United States Code. 
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Assistance for Refugees in 
Somalia and Djibouti 


Memorandum From the President. 
May 23, 1978 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination pursuant to Sec- 
tion 2(c) (1) of the Migration and Ref- 
ugee Assistance Act of 1962, as amended, 
(The “Act”) authorizing the obligation 
of $750,000 of funds made available 
under the United States Emergency Ref- 
ugee and Migration Assistance Fund 


In order to meet emergent needs of 
refugees who are in Somalia and Djibouti 
as a result of hostilities in the Horn of 
Africa, I hereby determine, pursuant to 
Section 2(c) (1) of the Act, that it is im- 
portant to the national interest that up to 
$750,000 in funds appropriated under the 
United States Emergency Refugee and 
Migration Assistance Fund be made 
available for assistance to such refugees. 
This assistance will be furnished through 
contributions to the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, international 
organizations and voluntary agencies 
helping these refugees. 

The Secretary of State is requested to 
inform the appropriate committees of 
Congress of the Determination and the 
obligation of funds made under their 
authority. 

This determination shall be published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 


NOTE: The Presidential determination will be 
printed in the FepERAL REGISTER. 


Private Sector Initiative Program 


Remarks at a White House Meeting on the 
Employment Program. May 23, 1978 


I’ll just be with you here for a few min- 
utes, and then I’ll be back with you again 
for supper. 
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This afternoon I’ve _ been 
budget hearings for fiscal year 1980, and 
I’ve also been getting good news from 
some of the business leaders about their 
commitment to our effort to hold down 
the inflation rate. 


having 


We’ve had remarkable success in the 
last 16 months in dealing with the very 
severe problem that we faced at the be- 
ginning of last year on massive unemploy- 
ment in our country. It was sapping 
away the economic strength of our Na- 
tion and, I think, was a very depressing 
thing for all the American people. The 
unemployment rate was almost 8 per- 
cent. And with the help of the private 
sector of our country in particular, busi- 
ness and labor, with the cooperation be- 
tween the White House and the Con- 
gress, we initiated joint programs which 
have had remarkably successful achieve- 
ments. 


In the last 16 months we’ve seen a net 


increase of 514 million jobs, an almost 
unprecedented achievement. And I think 
it’s kind of revitalized the country’s at- 
titude toward the future. 


Of course, we still have economic prob- 
lems, as you well know. One is the un- 
anticipated increase in the inflation this 
year, which we are trying to address as 
enthusiastically as we can and with the 
same kind of partnership that we estab- 
lished and which was so successful in 
dealing with unemployment. 

And the other thing that we are work- 
ing on today and tonight with you is to 
deal with those who have not benefited 
from the reduction in the unemployment 
rate. We still have 6 percent of the Amer- 
ican people who don’t know that we’ve 
made progress with unemployment, be- 
cause they still are unemployed. And 
quite often they are the ones that are the 
most difficult to employ and to keep on 
a job permanently. 
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Part of the problem is, I would say, 
inadvertent discrimination. We hire 
young people, women, minority groups 
last. And when economic necessities fall 
on us, or when we make a routine change, 
they are the first ones that are discharged 
from their jobs. 

Quite often they are the ones who need 
a job most because they don’t have 
mobility and they are often illiterate and 
they are not part of the social structure 
where they can be adequately supported 
from their neighbors. And they don’t 
know the opportunities that do exist just 
in a different part of town or over the 
hill in a different community where a 
much more qualified person could go 
and find a job. 

We are here tonight to begin a new 
partnership between government and the 
private sector, to ease this particular diffi- 
cult problem that’s known as structural 
employment. We urgently need training 
and job opportunities for the large num- 
ber of unskilled men and women who 
have been left jobless in these times of 
relatively high employment in our coun- 
try. And where we have the greatest need 
for jobs is in the private sector, jobs that 
can lead to useful careers for people that 
sometimes don’t even know the meaning 
of the word “career.” And I’m asking, 
with every anticipation of success, that 
business and labor join me in this effort. 
This will involve unprecedented coop- 
eration at all levels of government—the 
local, State, and the Federal levels of gov- 
ernment—private business, labor, as we 
establish Private Industry Councils to de- 
velop local programs. 

I’m happy to note that this request to 
establish these councils has already been 
approved by the full committees in the 
House and Senate as part of the CETA 
reauthorization bill.. 
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We've also asked Congress for $400 
million for fiscal year 1979, beginning 
October 1 of this year, to fund training 
programs in the private sector. As the 
councils, that will be established with 
your help, and the local CETA officials 
work together, along with the targeted 
tax credit that we’ve sent to Congress, 
the Private Industry Councils will be the 
tools that we need for a strong and effec- 
tive attack on this persistent problem. 

Within the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, I have asked the Vice President 
to chair a high-level task force to provide 
continuing focus and coordination for a 
national effort to reduce youth unemploy- 
ment. This is one of the rare times that 
I’ve asked the Vice President to take a 
specific assignment of this kind. Ordinarily 
he helps me with more general subjects 
and is kind of an assistant President. But 
in this particular case, I believe that the 
problems of youth unemployment are bad 
enough to ask him to take on this special 
assignment. 

This task force which he heads will in- 
clude the Secretaries of each of the major 
Federal agencies with direct program re- 
sponsibilities: Ray Marshall, Secretary of 
Labor; Joe Califano, Secretary of HEW; 
Juanita Kreps, who is the Secretary of 
Commerce; Mike Blumenthal, Secretary 
of the Treasury; and of course, Pat Har- 
ris, who is Secretary of HUD. Four of 
those Cabinet Secretaries are behind me 
now on the stage, and they will be working 
very closely with you. Joe Califano and 
Mike Blumenthal couldn’t be here yet. 
They may be here later this afternoon. 

And in the private sector, I’ve asked the 
National Alliance of Businessmen to pro- 
vide leadership within the business com- 
munity and technical assistance at the 
local level. 

This new partnership in employment 
policy exemplifies our entire urban pro- 
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gram, government and the private sector 
working together for the common good. 
But the progress will only be as success- 
ful as efforts at the local level make it. We 
can’t manage this program effectively 
from Washington. 

I pledge the wholehearted support of 
my entire administration in reaching the 
continuing and often moving goal of put- 
ting America back to work. And it’s with 
a great deal of assurance that I as Presi- 
dent put my confidence in you and 
understand that a major portion of the 
success of this effort will depend on the 
degree of enthusiasm that you show for 
this program. 

Nothing that you could do could be 
more contributive to a better America 
and, at the same time, your own profits. 
And the people who look to you for lead- 
ership will be gratified. So it’s a good part- 
nership. I think we'll all enjoy the chal- 
lenge, and I have no doubt that we’ll meet 
that challenge successfully. 


Thank you very much. I'll leave now 
and let you to go to work, and I will join 
you tonight for the celebration. Thank 
you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at.5:05 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House to a group 
of business, labor, community, and government 
executives assembled to discuss the program. 

Following the meeting, the President hosted 
a dinner for the participants in the State Din- 
ing Room at the White House. 


Hospital Cost Containment 
Legislation 


Letter to Members of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
May 23, 1978 


The most pressing problem facing this 
Nation is inflation. And one of its most 
important causes is the precipitous rise in 
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health care costs. Over the last three years, 
inflation in the health care industry has 
been 1'/ times greater than the rate of in- 
crease for all consumer prices. 

The most important immediate step this 
Nation can take to hold down the intol- 
erable rise in health costs is to pass legis- 
lation containing hospital costs—which 
constitute 40% of health costs and which 
have been rising about 2! times faster 
than the national rate of inflation. 

Last year I sent the Congress legisla- 
tion that would put the brakes on out-of- 
control hospital costs without affecting the 
quality of care. That legislation is one of 
my top priorities today. 

I urge you, as a member of the Com- 
merce Committee of the House, to help 
bring spiralling health care costs back in 
line with the rest of the economy by pass- 
ing that legislation at your forthcoming 
markup. 

Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to each member of the committee. 
The text was released on May 24. 


Treaty for the Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Additional Protocol I. May 24, 1978 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith Additional Protocol 
I to the Treaty for the Prohibition of Nu- 
clear Weapons in Latin America. The 
Protocol was signed by me on behalf of 
the United States on May 26, 1977. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
transmit also the report of the Depart- 
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ment of State on the Protocol and a copy 
of the Treaty to which it pertains. 

The Treaty for the Prohibition of Nu- 
clear Weapons in Latin America, done | 
at Mexico City, February 14, 1967, con- 
stitutes the first successful attempt to 
establish a nuclear weapon-free zone in 
any populated area of the world. The 
Treaty itself is open only to States lo- 
cated in the zone and has been signed by 
all of them, with the exception of Cuba 
and Guyana. It has been ratified by all 
signatories, except Argentina, which an- 
nounced in November 1977 its intention 
to ratify the Treaty. It is not yet in force 
for Brazil and Chile. At present, it is in 
force for twenty-two States. 

The Treaty is accompanied by two 
Protocols. Protocol II to the Treaty, in- 
tended for signature by nuclear weapon 
States, was ratified by the United States 
on May 12, 1971. It calls on the nuclear 
weapon States to respect the Latin 
American Nuclear Free Zone, not to con- 
tribute to any violation of the Treaty, 
and not to use or threaten to use nu- 
clear weapons against the Parties to the 
Treaty. Other nuclear weapon States 
that have ratified Protocol II are 
France, the People’s Republic of China 
and the United Kingdom. 

Protocol I, transmitted today for your 
advice and consent to ratification, is open 
to all States having international respon- 
sibility, de jure or de facto, for territories 
lying within the zone of application de- 
fined in the Treaty. It has been ratified by 
the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom and obligates States adhering to it 
to apply pertinent provisions of the 
Treaty to such territories lying within the 
zone. The territories affected by United 
States adherence include Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone (until 
entry into force of the Panama Canal 
Treaties), and our military base at 
Guantanamo. 
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I am convinced that it is in the best 
interest of the United States to ratify 
Protocol I. Such a step will strengthen 
our relations with our Latin American 
neighbors, further our global non-prolif- 
eration and arms control objectives and 
contribute to the full realization of the 
Latin American Nuclear Free Zone. It 
is my sincere hope that adherence by the 
United States to Protocol I will induce 
other countries, eligible to become Parties 
to the Treaty or its Protocols, to take the 
necessary steps so that the Treaty may 
enter into full force and effect for the en- 
tire zone of application. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to Ad- 
ditional Protocol I and give its advice 
and consent to ratification, with the same 
understandings and declarations attached 
to United States ratification of Protocol 
II, and with the additional understand- 
ings and declarations concerning transit 
and transport privileges, exercise of the 
freedoms of the seas and passage through 
territorial waters, which accompany the 
report of the Department of State. 

Jummy Carter 
The White House, 
May 24, 1978. 


National Commission on the 
International Year of the Child, 
1979 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting Proposed 
Legislation. May 24, 1978 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 
dent:) 

I am transmitting today a bill to pro- 
vide for a National Commission on the 
International Year of the Child, 1979. 

Enactment of this legislation will en- 


(Dear Mr. Presi- 
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able the United States to participate fully 
in celebrating 1979 as the International 
Year of the Child, which was designated 
by the United Nations General Assembly 
by approval of a resolution of its thirty- 
first session. 

This National Commission will create 
within the United States a better under- 
standing of the needs of children, both 
here and abroad, and will prepare a 
report and recommendations on national 
policies to meet these needs. 

The powers granted to the National 
Commission under this Act will be in 
addition to those provided in Executive 
Order 12053. 

I urge its early passage. 

Sincerely, 
Jummy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and Walter 
F. Mondale, President of the Senate. 


Ford Portraits Unveiling 
Ceremony 


Remarks on the Presentation to the White 
House of the Portraits of the Former 


President and First Lady. May 24, 1978 


PRESIDENT Cartrr. It’s with a great deal 
of pride that I come this afternoon to wel- 
come back to the White House one of 
my good friends, advisers, counsellors, and 
helpers in the difficult decisions that I as 
President have to make, and which he 
made so well when he occupied this home 
and served in the Oval Office. 

He’s a man who came to lead our Na- 
tion in a time of crisis and strain, and he 
brought the capability and the attitude 
and knowledge and experience to heal our 
wounds. And the entire Nation is in- 
debted to him. He’s a man who is be- 
loved and appreciated, and no one appre- 
ciates him more than I do. 
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And it’s also a pleasure for me and 
Rosalynn to welcome his wife, Betty, who 
I think is perhaps the most popular per- 
son in our country, including Jerry Ford, 
and certainly including myself, who has 
earned the admiration of our Nation with 
her courage and complete candor. And we 
care for her, and I know that the people 
‘of our country will be deeply moved and 
appreciative to have these two portraits 
hanging in the President’s house. 

President Ford’s portrait will be on this 
floor, and the former First Lady’s portrait 
will be on the ground floor of the White 
House, where it will be viewed by thou- 
sands of people every day who will be re- 
minded, as they look at these two beau- 
tiful portraits, of the wonderful service 
performed by President Jerry Ford and 
his wife, Betty. 

You’re welcome back to the White 
House, Jerry and Betty, and as personal 
friends of yours and also as the President 


of our country now, I want to express my 
friendship towards you and my deep ap- 
preciation for what you have meant to 
our country and what you still mean to 
the people of the United States. 


Mr. Castro. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter, President Ford, Mrs. Ford, dis- 
tinguished guests, all: 

History is a succession of random 
events, and 17 years is a short time as his- 
tory goes. But its passing is a proper and 
convenient point at which to recall a note- 
worthy event in the history of this great 
house. 

The White House Historical Associa- 
tion is now in its 17th year. It is unique 
in being the first nonprofit organization 
devoted exclusively to White House pur- 
poses. The association was founded out 
of a need to give impetus to the then new 
and exciting White House restoration pro- 
gram. Every First Lady since its founding 
has supported it enthusiastically. This, 
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above everything, explains why it has 
thrived through the years and thrives to- 
day. 

President Kennedy, who lived here 
when the association first formed, was 
told that such an organization could have 
legal standing only if the White House 
were declared a national monument. It 
came as a little surprise to us who knew 
that President to learn that he absolutely 
refused to live in a monument. [Laughter] 

The wise and scholarly Clark Clifford, 
who has probably unscrambled more 
problems for more Chief Executives than 
any man alive, tactfully suggested legisla- 
tion that satisfied both the law and the 
sitting President. Our association could 
thus be incorporated. 

One of our aims is to enhance under- 
standing, appreciation, and enjoyment of 
the White House. Another is to assist the 
White House in its continuing quest to 
acquire objects with a linkage to its glori- 
ous past. This the association does in con- 
cert with the White House staff, the 
White House family, and the Committee 
for the Preservation of the White House. 

The source of the association’s income 
is its four books, of which more than‘5 
million copies have been sold since the in- 
ception of sales on July 4, 1962. 

The portraits of President Ford and 
Mrs. Ford, which we are presenting today 
for addition to the permanent White 
House collection, were commissioned out 
of grants made by the association. They 
join the portraits of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Truman, 
President and Mrs. Kennedy, and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson, which have also 
been provided by the association. 

Portraits of Presidents and First Ladies 
are important parts of White House con- 
tinuity. They are tangible treasures of 
time and art describing our ongoing 
course of history. And so, Mr. President 
and Mrs. Carter, the White House His- 
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torical Association feels very privileged in- 
deed to serve this historic house. 

On behalf of our board of directors, I 
am enormously pleased to present to you 
and the Nation the official portraits of our 
38th President and his lovely First Lady, 
President Ford and Mrs. Ford. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT Carter. Mr. Castro, and to 
members of the White House Historical 
Association, let me express my apprecia- 
tion to you for these beautiful gifts and 
my appreciation for your willingness to 
carry on this very fine tradition. It’s al- 
ways a matter of great trepidation when 
portraits are unveiled. Most of the pub- 
licity recently about portraits has not been 
nearly so favorable as we are experiencing 
today, with Mrs. Churchill burning the 
portrait of her former husband, with 
President Johnson having had quite a flap 
when his first portrait was unveiled, and 
lately when the distinguished Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger did not either like 
the work of the artist who tried to portray 
him for his posterity. 

But I think today we’ve got a wonder- 
ful example of superb artistry, talent, and 
sensitivity about the character and de- 
meanor of the subjects chosen. And I 
would like to ask Everett Raymond Kinst- 
ler, who did the portrait of President Ford 
who sat for this portrait out in Vail, and 
also for Mr. Felix de Cossio, who is a na- 
tive of Cuba, originally, and who did the 
beautiful portrait of Mrs. Ford, to come 
on the stage. And then while you are here 


on the stage, joining us as part of the au- 
dience, President Ford will make his 
remarks. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Mr. President and 


Mrs. Carter, Mr. Castro, my former 
friends and colleagues in the House and 
Senate, and other guests: 

It’s a great privilege for Betty and my- 
self to be here on this occasion. May I ex- 
press my deep gratitude on behalf of both 
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of us to the President and to Mrs. Carter 
for their friendship, their many kind- 
nesses, and I can say that the relationship 
has been one we’ve enjoyed and that we’re 
most grateful to have. And I thank you 
very, very much, Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter. 

I had not seen the actual portraits until 
just a few minutes ago. I’ve seen them in 
the process of being painted. I’ve seen 
several photographs. I would say that in 
my case, considering what Ray Kinstler 
had to work with, he did very well. 
[Laughter] I would say that Mr. de Cossio 
did a beautiful job, and I’m very proud 
of not only the portrait but what it 
portrays. 

We are enthusiastic about both, in all 
honesty, and we are naturally very, very 
proud that our portraits will be here in 
the President’s house and will reflect our 
great love and affection for this place and 
all that it means to the American people. 

I can’t thank Ray Kinstler and Mr. de 
Cossio sufficiently for their tolerance and 
understanding as they worked with us last 
summer and for the fine job that they did. 
There was never a moment in our period 
that we would ever not accept the fine 
work that has been done by both. And we 
thank you, Ray, and Mr. de Cossio, for 
the fine work that is in evidence here on 
this occasion. 

Again, thank you, Mr. Castro, and to 
the White House Historical Association. 
And we again express our deep gratitude 
and appreciation to President Carter and 
Mrs. Carter for their friendship and 
many, many kindnesses. It’s a pleasure to 
be here. 

Thank you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 2:38 p.m. at 
the ceremony in the East Room at the White 
House. Nash Castro is vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the White House His- 
torical Association. 

Prior to the ceremony, President Carter and 


former President Ford -met privately in the 
Oval Office. 
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United Service Organizations 


Remarks at a White House Reception. 
May 24, 1978 


Tue Preswent. First of all, I want to 
welcome all of you to the White House, 
and I want to congratulate Bob Hope. 
He’s getting ready to start on a second 
career, as you know. He’ll be making com- 
mercials full time—{laughter|—advertis- 
ing yogurt. [Laughter] 

Since Mr. Hope has now been proven 
to be 75 years old, at least we know that 
his claim is false that he sold Pepsodent 
to George Washington the first time he 
came to the White House. [Laughter] We 
all know he had wooden teeth, and he was 
a Lemon Pledge man. [Laughter] I’m talk- 
ing about George Washington. [Laughter] 

Although this is the first time that Bob 
Hope has been to the White House since 
I’ve been here, I figured up today that I’ve 
been in office now for 489 days. And when 
I spend 3 more weeks, I will have stayed 
as many nights in the White House as Bob 
Hope has. [Laughter] 

Ill never forget when we first moved 
in. We went by the Lincoln Bedroom, and 
Rosalynn was really excited. We came in 
here to the East Room and saw the por- 
traits of George Washington and his First 
Lady; I was very excited. And Amy was 
excited in all the other rooms, because 
they had signs above the doors, “Bob 
Hope Slept Here.” [Laughter] 

Amy is here; she’s already invited Bob 
Hope to spend the night with her tonight. 
He’ll have to climb the tree to get to his 
bedroom, but I’m sure he can make it. 
[Laughter] 

I met Bob Hope when I was Governor. 
He came down to Atlanta for a big cele- 
bration. I was very disappointed; I think 
I was the only person in the Armed Forces 
who'd never met him while I was overseas. 
Every Christmas Eve we would put some 
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cookies and a bottle of scotch under our 
periscope in the submarine, but he never 
showed up. [Laughter] 

But I think it’s accurate to say that the 
USO is as much a part of our Govern- 
ment, our Armed Forces, the basis for 
strength in our Nation, the good spirit, 
and a commitment to service of our coun- 
try among those who have been overseas 
during times of war and peace, that Bob 
Hope is just as much a part of that as any 
President who’s ever served, and I thank 
him from the bottom of my heart for that 
tremendous contribution. 

There is no way for me to add addi- 
tional plaques nor certificates nor medals 
to what Bob Hope has already received 
from my predecessors and other leaders. 
But as President of the United States of 
America, as the Commander in Chief of 
all our Armed Forces, and as the Chair- 
man, the Honorary Chairman, of the 
USO, I want to express my thanks and the 
thanks of a grateful nation to a man who 
in war and peace, through his own bril- 
liance, his sense of humor, his patriotism, 
his love and concern for men and women 
in the Armed Forces who were not for- 
tunate enough to be home to be with 
their own loved ones, and for selfless and 
unselfish devotion over many years above 
and beyond the call of duty, and on behalf 
of our country, our Armed Forces, and 
the USO, I want to say thank you to my 
friend, Bob Hope. 

Mr. Hope. Thank you, Mr. President, 
Mrs. Carter. I know we all feel the same 
way—there are so many in here on a pass 
tonight. [Laughter] 

I have never seen so many people— 
freeloaders, in my life. [Laughter] But 
what a kick it is to come in here and just 
shake hands with the President and the 
First Lady. That’s something, isn’t it? 

I appreciate all those words, and I did 
a congressional wives’ luncheon today in 
honor of Mrs. Carter, and I enjoyed doing 
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that and seeing the congressional wives. 
And I told them that I visited Washington 
every once in a while, not so much lately, 
but I used to come here quite often— 
[laughter|—not for political favors, I just 
wanted to try to get into Wilbur Mills’ 
carpool. [Laughter] And I did other 
things. 

But I want to say I appreciate this very 
much. You know, you realize, you think 
this is a soft job. When you stand in line 
like that and greet this many people and 
shake hands with these alleged friends- 
[laughter|—some of them squeeze a little 
hard, I want to tell you. I mean, you’ve 
got to appreciate the fact that the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Carter take time to do this. 
This is not an election year, you know. 
[Laughter] 

It’s wonderful, and we appreciate it 
very much. And I want to apologize for 
some of the things I’ve said on television— 
right now, let me see—{/aughter|—no, 
when I said that Mr. Carter was a very 
religious man, because every time I ate a 
peanut, I feel immortal—{laughter|—I’m 
sorry about that. 


I just want to thank all of you for com- 
ing. I want to thank the President and 
Mrs. Carter for loaning us our house. 
[Laughter] God knows we paid for it. 
[Laughter| I would have mailed this 


speech in, but I couldn’t afford it. 
[Laughter| The price went up to 15 cents. 
It was supposed to go up in ’63, but the 
Postmaster General just got the letter. 
[Laughter] 

Thank you very much. 

Tue Present. Bob was embarrassed 
to say this, but he wanted me to point out 
again to you how deeply honored he is to 
have you here. And he says that you’re 
the best friends he has in the world. He 
doesn’t get a chance to see you very often, 
and he would like for all of you to wait in 
the room until he’s outside. He’d like to 
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shake hands with you again as you leave. 
[Laughter] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:58 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Enter- 
tainer Bob Hope, who has traditionally led 
Christmas programs for U.S. servicemen over- 
seas under USO sponsorship, was guest of 
honor at the event. 


Natural Gas Legislation 


Statement on the Agreement of the 
Congressional Conferees. May 24, 1978 


I am pleased and gratified that the con- 
gressional energy conferees, after 6 
months of arduous work, have reached 
final agreement on natural gas legislation. 

A solution to the natural gas issue has 
eluded Presidents and Congresses for 
more than a quarter of a century. I con- 
gratulate the conferees for their fine work. 

This historic agreement represents a 
long-overdue step toward the creation of 
a truly national market for natural gas, 
as well as a crucial breakthrough toward 
enactment of the long-delayed national 
energy legislation. 

Our objective, when we sent the Na- 
tional Energy Act to Congress on April 
20, 1977, was to protect the Nation’s con- 
sumers and the economy from the sudden 
imposition of the substantially higher na- 
tural gas prices that would result from im- 
mediate deregulation. We also sought to 
provide producers with higher incentives 
to stimulate natural gas production. Those 
objectives have been met by the legis- 
lation the conferees have agreed upon 
today. 

The compromise, according to best 
available estimates, will cost American 
consumers no more than they would pay 
if today’s inadequate regulatory system 
were to be maintained. Moreover, if the 
compromise is accepted by the full Con- 
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gress, new supplies of natural gas, for- 
merly available only in the intrastate 
market, will flow to gas-starved interstate 
systems at reasonable prices. These new 
supplies will replace billions of dollars 
worth of more expensive fuels, including 
imported oil. 

This agreement represents a major step 
forward toward finalization of the na- 
tional energy legislation. I urge the Con- 
gress to start moving toward final passage 
of the first four bills and once again to 
begin in earnest on the crude oil equaliza- 
tion tax and the remaining provisions of 
the tax bill. I am encouraged over the 
prospects for the COET because I think 
there is a growing realization of the need 
for us to stop subsidizing oil imports, and 
of the fact that COET is the best option 
for achieving that goal. 


President’s Commission on 
Personnel Interchange 


Appointment of Seven Members. 
May 25, 1978 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of seven persons as members of 
the President’s Commission on Personnel 
Interchange for 2-year terms. They are: 
Nei L. CunNINGHAM, vice president, market- 

ing and public affairs, of the First American 

National Bank in Nashville, Tenn.; 
Tuomas W. DEWAELE, of Kailua, Oahu, Ha- 

waii, president of small retail and wholesale 

luggage and sporting goods businesses ; 

Patricia J. Knox, director of the Department 
of Public Information for the city of 
Detroit; 

Ricuarp E. Pesqgueira, president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern Colorado in Pueblo, 
Colo. ; 

J. J. Stmmons III, of Muskogee, Okla., vice 
president and assistant to the chairman of 
the board of Amerada Hess Corp. in New 
York; 
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Jute M. SucarMan, Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission ; 

Puitie F. ZeEmpMAN, a Washington attorney 
and former General Counsel of the Small 
Business Administration. 

The President’s Commission on Person- 
nel Interchange was established in 1967 to 
develop an executive interchange pro- 
gram between the Federal Government 
and private industry. Each year, a small 
number of Federal employees take posi- 
tions in the private sector, and a small 
number of industry executives are placed 
in Government positions. The Commis- 
sion directs and monitors each year’s ex- 
change program. 


Presidential Scholars 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony of the 
1978 Presidential Scholars Medallions. 
May 25, 1978 


WituiaM L. Pressty. I welcome you to 
this lovely occasion here in the Rose 
Garden of the White House. It is the 
President’s own program for the recogni- 
tion of excellence. It was created by an 
Executive order by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in 1964. It honors a group of the 
Nation’s most intellectually distinguished 
and accomplished high school seniors. 
The purpose that President Johnson 
stated is still valid, to recognize the most 
precious resource of the United States, the 
brainpower of our youth. 

To encourage the pursuit of intellectual 
attainment among all of our youth, we 
select 121 scholars each year: two from 
each of the States, a boy and a girl, two 
from the District 
Rico, and two from parents who are 


of Columbia, Puerto 


American citizens living abroad, and 
then we have 15 at large. 

So, we have a total of 121. Today it is 
15 years old, and we are honoring Presi- 
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dent Johnson for having established the 
program and are delighted to have mem- 
bers of his family here today. You need to 
know that there are now nearly 1,700 
Presidential Scholars, and we have invited 
many of them back. A study is being made 
today of the accomplishments of those 
who were the first Presidential Scholars, 
the first 5 years, and this soon will be in 
book form. 

President Carter and I were both born 
in small towns in Georgia. Obviously, I 
arrived a generation ahead of him. But 
during those years in a small town in 
Georgia, there wasn’t much change. I 
think the similarity in our backgrounds 
has given me an insight into the real 
Jimmy Carter. 

I see him first as a man of conviction. 
He has clearly stated the framework of 
his faith within which he constructs his 
life. Knowing his conviction, we can be 
sure he is a man of integrity and tre- 
mendous strength of character. 

He is the kind of man who is going to 
do what he conceives to be right, no mat- 
ter what the personal sacrifice. I’ve seen 
in the press, references to his stubborn- 
ness, but I call it determination stemming 
from conviction. 

Out of his framework of conviction 
comes a warm compassion. He has an un- 
shakable belief in the worth of the in- 
dividual man. This is not an objective 
concept with him; it originates in a deep 
and sincere love for his fellow man. 

You have heard him defend human 
rights, human rights in every nation. You 
will hear him do so again. The idea is a 
part of his innermost being. 

It is his love for people that has made 
it possible for him to keep the common 
touch, though he holds the Nation’s 
highest office. His conviction and his com- 
passion lead to commitment. All his life 
he has been committed to excellence. We 
see it in the brilliance of his intellectual 
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achievement. We see it in his enthusiasm 
for his Presidential Scholars program. We 
see it in his true devotion to great music 
and art. We see it in the prodigious effort 
and inspiration he has given and is giving 
to improve education and government on 
the State level, and now on the national 
level. He is a man committed to the en- 
hancement of the quality of every human 
being. 

Young women and young men, ladies 
and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States. 

THE PresiwenT. I think [ll hire Dr. 
Pressley full time to introduce me to dif- 
ferent groups. You can see the advantage 
in having a fellow Georgian precede you 
on the program. 

This is a delightful occasion for me, as 
President, and a very great gratifying one. 
I’ve looked over the list of those who’ve 
achieved awards as Presidential Scholars 
from all 50 States, the Trust Territories, 
chosen on the basis of competitive merit 
and nothing else. This 117-person group 
has been chosen, in effect, in competition 
with 2 million other young American 
students. And you’ve been honored be- 
cause of your own achievements academi- 
cally and your own capabilities. For the 
first time this year, we’ve recognized ex- 
cellence in music and the arts in addition 
to academic excellence itself, which I 
think is good. 

I’ve noticed that you don’t come from 
families with any particular economic 
status. Many of you, more than half, come 
from working families where your par- 
ents, one or both, work in an employee 
status. You’ve overcome, sometimes, 
handicaps because of the status of your 
family, socially and otherwise. And on 
many occasions, it’s been a matter of 
great courage on your part. One of your 
group, I notice, has parents who are mis- 
sionaries in Zambia. One of you, I no- 
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ticed, 5 years ago was living in Korea and 
couldn’t speak any English at all. 


I think there’s one unique character- 


istic of this group that’s interesting, and 
that is that 90 percent of you live in stable 
homes, where your mother and father 
have stayed together and have strength- 
ened the ties of the marriage vows, and 
your homes are not divided. 

I just feel very deeply that you’ve 
honored me by coming, and you've 
honored our Nation by showing your 
superb achievements already at the young 
and early stage of your life. But you’re 
also lucky, and you shouldn’t take this 
recognition of achievement as an end in 
itself. You’re fortunate because you had 
an access to books and to a good educa- 
tion program. You’re fortunate that you 
had a President 15 years ago who believed 
very deeply in education himself. He 
didn’t go naturally from high school di- 
rectly into college. He had to work. He 
got his education, to a major degree, be- 
cause of his own ability to earn an aca- 
demic scholarship. He came to the White 
House by a torturous and difficult route. 
But when he got here as a former teacher 
himself, he knew the advantage of a good 
educational system. 

I came to Washington for the first time 
as an Official in 1965. I was in the State 
senate. And the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 was being con- 
sidered. John Gardner was the Secretary 
of HEW. President Johnson was the 
leader of our Nation. And he established 
this program as an additional executive 
decision to honor young people who had 
achieved a notable degree of merit in 
academic work. 

It’s a great pleasure for me to welcome 
you here to the White House, the center 
of our Government, and to let you know 
that I not only congratulate you on your 
achievement so far, but I expect great 
things from you in the future. You’ve 
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been blessed with superior intelligence 
and opportunity not only because the 
Nation in which you happen to live pro- 
vides freedom to express yourselves as in- 
dividuals, but you’ve also been honored 
by your fellow Americans. And I hope 
you will accept this honor today as an ad- 
ditional instigation to achieve even more 
in the future and to recognize those who 
are not so fortunate as you, who haven’t 
been blessed with a good educational op- 
portunity or a sound, stable family life or 
a freedom to explore new dimensions of 
one’s mind and one’s heart. 

Today I would like to make a special 
award to the family of the President who’s 
responsible for this occasion, President 
Lyndon Johnson. He was a man with ex- 
treme patriotism to our country. He was 
a man who recognized with an open heart 
the defects that existed in it. He believed 
in equality of opportunity, in human 
rights in its finest form, and in the fact 
that our future rests on the shoulders of 
young people like you. 

We invited Lady Bird Johnson to be 
here with us today. She couldn’t come. 
My wife will be with her tomorrow in 
Texas. But we have been honored by hav- 
ing Lieutenant Governor Chuck Robb [of 
Virginia] and his wife, Lynda, who will 
come forward now and receive a plaque 
in recognition of the tremendous con- 
tribution in this program and in many 
other hundreds of ways that President 
Lyndon Johnson made to our country as 
a public servant in many ways. And I 
thank them for being here. I think you 
notice that they are providing an oppor- 
tunity for a future Presidential honors 
award, and I’m thankful for it. 

This is a plaque which you can see, I 
think, clearly, a picture of the White 
House were President Johnson lived. 
“Presented by President Jimmy Carter in 
honor of the contributions to education 
by President Lyndon Baines Johnson on 
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the 15th anniversary of the Presidential 
Scholars Program. The White House, 
May 25, 1978.” 

LynpA JoHNsON Ross. I know my 
father would be very proud of all of you. 
The thing he was the most proud of was 
the young people of this country and the 
education, the opportunities that they 
had and what he expected from all of 
us. I know he’d be very happy to be 
honored today in the ceremony such as 
this. I don’t expect to come back here 15 
years later, again, 15 years from now as a 
parent of one of these Presidential 
Scholars, but I feel like a child of the pro- 
gram in many other ways, having been 
here when it was born 15 years ago. 

Thank you so much. 


NOTE: The ceremony began at 11:05 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. Mr. 
Pressly is Chairman of the Commission on 
Presidential Scholars. 

Following the President’s remarks, Joseph 
A. Califano, Secretary, and Mary Berry, As- 
sistant Secretary for Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, presented 
the medallions to the high school students 
selected as Presidential Scholars for 1978. For 
a list of the students, see page 764 of this 
volume. 


Federal Trade Commission 


Nomination of Robert Pitofsky To Be a 
Member. May 25, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Robert Pitofsky, of Chevy 
Chase, Md., to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He would re- 
place Calvin J. Collier, resigned. 

Pitofsky was born December 27, 1929, 
in Paterson, N.J. He received a B.A. from 
New York University in 1951 and an 
LL.B. from Columbia Law School in 
1954. 
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In 1956 and 1957, Pitofsky was an at- 
torney with the Justice Department and 
from 1957 to 1963, he practiced law in 
New York City. From 1963 to 1970, he 
was a professor of law at New York Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

From 1970 to 1973, Pitofsky was Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Consumer Protec- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Since 1973 he has been a professor of law 
at Georgetown University Law Center, 
and a counsel to the Washington firm of 
Arnold & Porter. 


Pitofsky is chairman of the board of 
directors of Georgetown University Law 
Center’s Institute for Public Interest Rep- 
resentation. He served as commission 
counsel to the American Bar Association 
Commission to Study the FTC. He is the 
author of numerous articles on consumer 
protection and trade regulation law. 


Federal Mine Safety and Health 


Review Commission 


Nomination of Three Members. 
May 25, 1978 


The President today announced the 
nomination of three persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Review Commission. They are: 


Frank F. Jestrab, of Williston, N. Dak., 
for a 6-year term. Jestrab, 64, is an attor- 
ney in Williston. He serves on the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, and represents the 
Governor of North Dakota on the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. 

A. E. Lawson, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for a 
6-year term. Lawson, 48, is assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the United Steelworkers 
of America. He has handled a broad 
range of litigation before trial and appel- 
late courts as well as administrative tri- 
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bunals such as the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission. 

Marian P. Nease, of Sumner, Md., for 
a 4-year term. Nease, 38, is special counsel 
to the United Mine Workers Health and 
Retirement Funds. 


The Commission was created by the 
Federal Mine Enforcement Safety and 
Health Amendments Act of 1977 to serve 
as an independent agency to adjudicate 
disputes under the act. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 25, 1978 


Held in Chicago, Illinois 


THE PresivenT. It’s always good for me 
to visit Chicago, one of our most beauti- 
ful cities and, perhaps, the best managed 
large city in our country or perhaps the 
world. This afternoon I have a brief state- 
ment to make, and then I'll be glad to 
answer any questions that you might have. 


U.S. Foreign ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Our action to help rescue those who 
have been threatened in Zaire has virtu- 
ally come to an end. Our transport air- 
craft, having completed their mission, will 
be returning to their bases within the next 
few days. I know that I speak for all 
Americans in expressing my abhorrence 
and distress over the violence and the kill- 
ing that resulted from the Katangan inva- 
sion from Angola into Zaire. As great as 
the human tragedy was, it could have 
been much worse for the European 
nationals and for the Zairians, and the 
consequences much more severe for that 
country, if we had not joined in with our 
allies in a common effort. 
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Our action in Zaire was an appropriate 
and measured response to the situation. In 
this endeavor, we demonstrated both our 
ability to cooperate with our allies and our 
willingness to consult fully with the Con- 
gress before taking any actions. I imposed 
strict limits on the scope of our involve- 
ment and they were rigorously observed. 
I’m gratified that we had the full support 
of congressional leaders before and dur- 
ing the rescue efforts in Zaire. 

The Government of Angola must bear 
a heavy responsibility for the deadly at- 
tack which was launched from its terri- 
tory, and it’s a burden and a responsibility 
shared by Cuba. We believe that Cuba 
had known of the Katangan plans to in- 
vade and obviously did nothing to restrain 
them from crossing the border. We also 
know that the Cubans have played a key 
role in training and equipping the Katan- 
gans who attacked. 

Our action to support the rescue efforts 
in Zaire was taken pursuant to present law 
and under my constitutional powers and 
duties as Commander in Chief. However, 
the tragedy in Zaire as well as other recent 
developments has caused me to reflect on 
the ability of our Government, without 
becoming involved in combat, to act 
promptly and decisively to help countries 
whose security is threatened by external 
forces. 

Our military and economic assistance 
programs are one of the most important 
means of assisting our friends. Some of the 
legislation governing these foreign aid 
programs has the effect of placing very 
narrow limits on where and when they can 
be used. Some of these limitations, though 
they were enacted many years ago and 
under special circumstances, continue to 
be entirely appropriate and advisable to- 
day. Others may be outmoded. For that 
reason, I have concluded that we should 
review the full range of legislation which 
now governs the operation of these pro- 
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grams. I’ve asked the Secretary of State 
to conduct this review and to consult 
with Congress constantly in preparing the 
study for me. We want to take a careful 
look at whether our legislation and proce- 
dures are fully responsive to the challenges 
that we face today. 

I will meet with the congressional lead- 
ership myself in the near future, so that 
we can reach a joint decision on the ap- 
propriate steps to be taken. 

As for the Clark amendment, which 
prohibits action in regard to Angola, I 
have no present intention of seeking its 
modification, nor that of any other special 
piece of legislation. Any proposal for 
modifications will await our review of all 
restrictions and consultations with the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress. 

In the meantime, the existing provisions 
of law will, of course, be faithfully ob- 
served by me. But also in the meantime, 
we must resist further restrictions being 
attached to legislation now before the 
Congress. 

As we consider new legislation, it is vital 
that we recognize our need to be able to 
adapt to rapidly changing circumstances. 
The foreign assistance legislation now 
pending in Congress contains several pro- 
posed restrictions on Presidential author- 
ity in economic and military aid programs. 
While I am prepared to report to Con- 
gress and to remain fully accountable to 
the American people, I will oppose fur- 
ther restrictions. I do so not necessarily 
because I intend to exercise my authority 
in the areas in question, but to preserve 
Presidential capacity to act in the national 
interests at a time of rapidly changing 
circumstances. 

I believe that the congressional leader- 
ship and the American people will support 
this position. 

Thank you very much. 

I'd like to now call on Melody Mc- 
Dowell for the first question. 
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QUESTIONS 
HUMPHREY-HAWKINS BILL 


Q. Melody McDowell, Chicago De- 
fender. Critics of the Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill maintain that those who would stand 
to benefit would largely be going from one 
form of welfare to another because the 
jobs that are being sold out are not those 
that would allow for marketable skills. 
Along those lines, what kinds of programs 
have you, or do you plan to institute which 
would allow those who are impoverished 
to receive not only a job but also to gain 
marketable, career-oriented skills, partic- 
ularly among black youth where the un- 
employment rate is disproportionately 
higher than any other group? 

THE PresiDENT. The Humphrey-Haw- 
kins bill does not include specific pro- 
grams designed to reduce unemployment. 
The Humphrey-Hawkins bill devises a sys- 
tem by which the President, the Congress, 
State and local governments, the private 
sector, can work together with a common 
goal of reduced unemployment over a pe- 
riod of years. 

This legislation puts a constraint on me, 
as President, when I put forward a pro- 
posal to Congress, when I put forward a 
budget, for instance, to explain to the 
Congress how it will be impacted by and 
how it will help the unemployment rate 
in the country. 

In the last 16 months, since I’ve been 
in office, we’ve seen a dramatic reduction 
in the unemployment rate. We’ve added a 
net increase of 54 million jobs; the un- 
employment rate has dropped from about 
8 percent down to 6 percent on a nation- 
wide basis. We still have a very high un- 
employment rate, however, as Melody 
pointed out, among young people, minor- 
ity groups, and, in some areas, women. 
We have sharply focused Federal pro- 
grams to put people back to work. And 
the National Alliance of Businessmen, the 
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labor organizations and others, are also 
helping us, for instance, with veterans, 
with minority groups, and with young 
people. 

Sixteen months ago, one of the highest 
unemployed groups in the country were 
Vietnam veterans. They now have a lower 
unemployment rate, because of these 
specially focused programs, than the aver- 
age American who are in their age group. 

And as we’ve put the general populace 
back to work, we can focus much more 
narrowly now on those who are the so- 
called hardcore unemployed; that is, the 
last ones hired and the first ones to be 
fired. 

So the Humphrey-Hawkins bill has 
nothing in it that would put excessive 
constraints on the American public or 
government. It gives us a framework by 
which we can plan together to continue to 
bring down an unemployment rate that 
has been improved but which is still too 
high. 


SOVIET POLICIES AND SALT 


Q. Mr. President, Frank Cormier, As- 
sociated Press. Former President Ford sug- 
gested today there should be an interrela- 
tionship between progress on the SALT 
and Soviet willingness to show restraint in 
Africa. Do you agree with this position ? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I read President 
Ford’s statement that he made today, and 
I think that his analysis is that we ought 
not necessarily to let Soviet action in other 
areas interfere with the progress of SALT. 
But he pointed out, and I agree, that un- 
less the Soviets do honor the constraints 
on basic human rights, unless they also 
honor constraints on their involvement in 
places like Africa, that it will have a 
strong adverse effect on our country and 
make it much more difficult to sell to the 
American people and to have ratification 
in Congress of a SALT agreement if it 


should be negotiated between me and 
Brezhnev and those who work under us. 

So, I never have favored the establish- 
ment by me or Brezhnev of a linkage be- 
tween the two; saying that if the Soviets 
and the Cubans stay in Ethiopia, for in- 
stance, we would cancel the SALT talks. I 
think that the SALT agreement is so im- 
portant for our country, for the safety of 
the entire world, that we ought not to let 
any impediment come between us and the 
reaching of a successful agreement. But 
there is no doubt that if the Soviets con- 
tinue to abuse human rights, to punish 
people who are monitoring the Soviets’ 
compliance with the Helsinki agreement, 
which they signed on their own free will, 
and unless they show some constraints on 
their own involvement in Africa and on 
their sending Cuban troops to be involved 
in Africa, it will make it much more diffi- 
cult to conclude a SALT agreement and 
to have it ratified once it is written. 

Q. Mr. President, Wes Pippert, UPI. 

THE Presiwent. I'll get you next, Wes. 
Let me get: 


ILLINOIS MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Dick Kay, WMAQ-— 
TV. One of the Democratic candidates 
you are here in Chicago to campaign for, 
Alex Seith, says Illinois will be crucial to 
you for reelection in 1980, that your popu- 
larity is on the wane here, and that one 
thing hurting it is the possibility of closing 
at least three bases in Illinois—Fort Sheri- 
dan, Great Lakes Naval Station, and 
Chanute Air Force Base. I wonder, sir, if 
you are going to have any private con- 
versations with local Democratic officials 
to heat up the relationship, so to speak, 
and if you have any comment on the pos- 
sibility of those bases staying open? 

Tue Preswwent. Well, I have to say 
that I flew from Washington to Chicago 
on Air Force One with several members of 
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the Illinois delegation; I think almost all 
the Democrats. They very quickly 
brought up this subject and discussed it 
thoroughly with me. And I have already 
had a chance to discuss this with Mayor 
Bilandic on the way in from the airport 
and with Adlai Stevenson, the Senator, 
who was with us also. 

There’s no doubt that if, say, these 
three major bases were closed under my 
administration, it would be a severe politi- 
cal blow to me. I think it’s accurate to 
point out, though, that we’ll make the 
decision in the final analysis not on the 
basis of political considerations but on the 
basis of best for the national 
defense of our country now and, prospec- 
tively, in the future. The fact that these 
bases are on a potential list to be assessed 
has no significance at all. 


what’s 


For instance, if we have three major 
Marine recruit training facilities in our 
Nation and the Defense Department 
decides that we only need two of them 
and will close one, they put all three on 
so that after their 
assessment is complete, they will present 
to me and to the Congress proposals for 
the closing down of a base or changing 
its character. But before that is done, 
there will be 9 or 10 months of very care- 
ful analysis, plus a very careful study 
being done, which will continue for a long 
period of time, about the economic conse- 
quences to that area and to the country 
if it is closed down. 


the list to be assessed, 


So you’ve got the military assessment of 
need, a very long list—very few of the 
bases will actually be closed in the final 
analysis, not more than a third or so—and 
the economic consequences if a base is 
closed. So I recognize the political conse- 
quences, but even then, Ill have to make 
a final judgment and so will the Congress 
on the basis of what’s best for our country, 
not how much a local community might 
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react adversely if a decision is made 
against them. 


PRESIDENTS RELATIONSHIP WITH 
ILLINOIS DEMOCRATS 


Q. Sir, will you have any private discus- 
sions to warm up the political relationship 
with the Cook County organization? 

Tue Present. Well, [ve already 
begun those discussions. I was met by 
many of the candidates for office at the 
airport. All the Members of the House of 
Representatives are running for reelec- 
tion, as you know. I met with them today. 
I’ve already met and ridden in and been 
up in my hotel room with Mayor Bilandic, 
who also happens to be here. Obviously, 
one of the reasons that I came here to 
Chicago is not only to meet and address 
the legislature tomorrow morning, which 
will be a bipartisan effort, but to help 
the Cook County Democrats and the Ili- 
nois Democrats win in the fall. 

And my heart’s in it. There is no dif- 
ference of opinion between me and the 
Democratic candidates or leaders here 
about what should be done by the Illinois 
people in the elections this fall. 


U.S. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, a question about 
Africa again. Can ydu be more specific 
in the kinds of changes you would seek 
in this review? For instance, how do you 
feel that your hands are tied in extend- 
ing aid to these nations in Africa? And 
further, under what conditions would you 
want to be able to extend aid, lethal or 
nonlethal, to such groups as the opposi- 
tion forces in Angola? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I have no in- 
tention of getting involved in the conflict 


in Angola. This is not my intention at all. 
But the Congress has had an increasing 
inclination recently, beginning long be- 
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fore I came in office, to impose one-House 
vetoes and to put very tight constraints 
on what countries we could give any aid 
to and prohibit even World Bank loans 
for countries, say, that produced com- 
petitive crops in the United States. For 
instance, last year the Congress attempted 
to impose a prohibition against any loans 
by the World Bank against a country that 
produced sugar products because it com- 
peted with sugar produced in our own 
country, or to prevent any aid being given 
to a country that produced tung (palm)? 
oil because it competed with soybean oil 
grown in our own country. 

That means that we are prohibited 
from giving much needed friendship, 
mutual support, building up a trade re- 
lationship, giving aid when it’s necessary 
to countries that might desperately desire 
our help but be forced, because of an 
absence of it, to turn to the Soviet Union 
or to turn to Eastern bloc countries to 
help them sustain themselves. 

There’s a borderline region where I 
think the President ought to exert leader- 
ship and authority, keeping the Congress 
and the American people informed about 
countries that are not democracies, that 
might be socialistic in nature, but who 
don’t want to be dominated by the Soviet 
Union or the Eastern bloc countries. 

Some of them are already very good 
friends of ours. For instance, we are pro- 
hibited, except in the special circum- 
stances, from giving any aid to Zambia. 
President Kaunda was here this past 
week. He’s a very fine African leader 
whose friendship we want. Tanzania is 
another one. President Nyerere is one of 
our good friends now. He wasn’t 3 
or 4 years ago. Another one that would 
be an even more borderline case would 
be Mozambique, with Machel being the 
President. 


* Printed in the transcript. 
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I think that many of these African 
leaders are very strongly nationalistic in 
their attitude. They don’t want to be 
dominated by us or anyone else. But if 
we are prevented from giving them any 
aid of a peaceful nature, even food, then 
they’ve got to turn somewhere else. And 
it ties my hands too much. It might be 
that when the Congress passes an amend- 
ment like this on a foreign aid bill that 
the reasons are sound, but then times 
change. Maybe after a year or 2 years, 
when that provision is still on the law 
books; there might be different leaders 
or different political circumstances there. 
I can’t act to deal with the changing cir- 
cumstance. 

I might say that this problem was 
raised not by me with the Congress but 
by congressional leaders with me. And ’m 
not going to advocate any changes in 
present law until we have thoroughly dis- 
cussed it with the congressional leaders 
in both Houses, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. But I am opposing any tightly 
restraining amendments that are now be- 
ing proposed by the Congress on the 
foreign aid legislation that we are con- 
sidering this year. 


BARGE CANAL FEES 


Q. Mr. President, if Congress sends 
you a public works bill with fees on water- 
way users at the level set by the Senate 
recently, will you veto that bill as Sec- 
retary Adams said you would? And if so, 
sir, what alternative solutions would you 
propose for problems of Alton Lock and 
Dam 26? 

Tue Preswent. I would veto the 
Senate-passed bill, yes. We asked the Con- 
gress to impose water user fees so that 
we might get back a part of the cost of 
operating locks, dams, other very expen- 
sive waterway facilities, and, also, to get 
back part of the cost of the original capi- 
tal investment. 
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In my opinion, at the present time, the 
barge traffic has a major advantage over 
other forms of transportation. Also, these 
facilities, when they are modified or built 
anew, cost very great sums of money. And 
I believe that it’s proper for the Congress 
to pass a law that would let very modest 
user fees be imposed so that those who do 
use those facilities that are built by the 
taxpayers all over the country at least 
partially share in the cost of them. This 
is the case with other forms of transporta- 
tion. I think it ought to be the case with 
water user fees as well. 


U.S. FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, I suppose most of 
these restrictions that were written into 
the law were written with the idea of 
keeping the United States from becoming 
bogged down in another Vietnam. And I 
wonder, sir, do you see a comparison in 
the choices you now face and the choices 
that were faced by President Kennedy 
and President Johnson back in those early 
days when we began to get in just a little 
ways and then more and more came on? 
What differences are there in this situa- 
tion than what they faced? 

Tue Presipent. No, I don’t think 
there’s any comparison at all. In my opin- 
ion, if President Johnson, President 
Nixon, President Eisenhower, Kennedy 
were in office now, having experienced 
the Vietnam war, they would be very cau- 
tious and very careful not to become in- 
volved again militarily, and I have that 
deep feeling myself. We are talking here 
about the kinds of amendments that I de- 
scribed to Wes Pippert a few minutes 
ago, an amendment that says we cannot 
either give any aid or even vote in the 
World Bank Board of Directors for a loan 
to a foreign country, just because their 
form of government might be different 
from ours or because they’ve had some 
past or even present human rights viola- 
tions or even because they produce com- 
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petitive crops that might be competing 
with crops grown in the United States. 

And there’s a trend in Congress that is 
building up that puts too much constraint 
on a President to deal with rapidly chang- 
ing circumstances. We do not want to 
send military forces into Africa to meet 
the challenge of Soviet and Cuban intru- 
sion. The Soviets and Cubans are eager to 
give either military aid, and even the So- 
viets send Cuban troops into a country to 
fight. 

We don’t want to do that at all, but if 
we can’t even give a shipment of wheat 
or give a sound commercial loan or vote 
for a loan by the World Bank to that 
same people or that same country, it 
means that I can’t compete at all, even 
peacefully, with the Soviet or Cuban mili- 
tary action in those countries. That’s what 
concerns me very deeply. 

I might say that it’s not just my con- 
cern. I had a long conversation yesterday 
with President Ford. He, I think, perhaps 
is at least as deeply concerned as I am, 
and the congressional leaders share this 
same concern. 

INFLATION 


Q. Mr. President, when you were in 
Illinois campaigning, you said in Spring- 
field and other places that if you were 
elected, we could depend on your doing 
something about inflation. And now we 
hear we're going to get a 9.3 for April 
and maybe the same for May. I wonder, 
sir, if you cannot control it, what political 
consequences will be to you and, secondly, 
would you consider taking a $20,000 a 
year pay cut as suggested as a symbol for 
the Nation by Arthur Burns? * 

THE Preswent. I don’t remember Mr. 
Burns volunteering to take a pay cut when 
I was in Government. [Laughter] We 
have imposed zero increase on all execu- 
tive pay in the Federal Government in the 


2? Former Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, Federal Reserve System. 
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executive branch. The Congress is now 
considering imposing the same zero in- 
crease in high-level pay for Members of 
Congress and members of the judiciary as 
well. I think that’s well advised. 

It’s obvious to me, looking back his- 
torically, that a year ago or 16 months 
ago, the primary concern in our country 
was unemployment. But my goal has been, 
as President, to bring down both unem- 
ployment and inflation. Last year we ex- 
perienced about a 6-percent inflation 
rate—6, 61% percent. Now our projections 
for this year are that it might be 642 or 
7 percent. I think the 9 percent that you 
referred to is a temporary aberration 
brought about primarily by high food 
costs because of bad weather. 

We are doing everything we can now to 
cut down the rate of inflation, short of 
wage and price controls which I do not 
ever intend to impose, barring a national 
calamity. And we’ve gotten good support 
so far from some of the major business 
leaders and the labor leaders, as well. 
General Motors, for instance, A.T. & T. 
have already publicly announced that they 
are going to hold down the price of their 
products and also put tight constraints on 
executive salaries and other salaries over 
which they have control. 

The worst economic problem, the worst 
domestic problem that we have now is 
inflation. And I had a meeting this morn- 
ing with my Cabinet officers to tell them 
that the 1980 fiscal year budget, which 
I’m now considering in its early state, will 
be very tight, with severe cutbacks than 
what we had anticipated recommending 
to the Congress next January. 

I’m perfectly willing to meet any spe- 
cial interest group, no matter how benev- 
olent, and hold my own in spite of the po- 
litical consequences. And that includes 
business, it includes labor, it includes edu- 
cation, it includes transportation, it in- 
cludes farmers, it includes all those 
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groups who are very sincere and very 
good Americans, but who have to rec- 
ognize that this year, at least, and perhaps 
next year as well, we have got to con- 
strain inflation. 

And I’m willing to take the political 
heat to do it, because it’s very difficult 
for any one of those groups to agree to 
join in a common effort. But I think if 
we can get a spirit of deep concern, which 
I feel, and a common willingness to sac- 
rifice, then I can meet my commitments 
to the American people and hold down 
inflation. 

As you know, the Government does 
play a major role. It sets a tone and it 
controls the depth of the deficit and it 
orients where spending programs are 
implemented and how much taxes are 
collected. We’ve already cut back our 
tax proposal, which will result in a de- 
crease in the deficit for next year of about 
$10 billion below what we proposed in 
January. 

So I’m determined to fight inflation. I 
can’t do it by myself. It’s going to take 
all Americans to help, but I recognize 
that I have the leadership role. 


COMMUNISM AND AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, Walt Rodgers, with 
AP. It was just about a year ago at 
Notre Dame University you told Ameri- 
cans it was time to end their inordinate 
concern and alarm with communism. 
You seem to have fallen into that same 
preoccupation in Africa. My question is, 
what is America’s vested interest in 
Africa, and why is it so important that 
we oppose the Soviets and Cubans on 
that continent? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I have no fear 
of communism and no inordinate concern 
about communism. I’m not preoccupied 
with the Soviet Union. I don’t fear them. 
I see the inherent strength of the United 
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States economically and politically and 
militarily. And I’m determined, as Presi- 
dent, to maintain that strength which is, 
in almost every respect, superior to that of 
the Soviet Union. : 

We are concerned that the Soviets don’t 
impose upon themselves the same con- 
straints that we do. They have no reti- 
cence about becoming involved militarily 
in internal affairs in Africa. 

I think the Organization of African 
Unity, the United Nations, the OAS in 
this hemisphere, and other similar re- 
gional and worldwide organizations can 
handle those disputes either within a 
country or across international boundaries 
without military forces being sent there. 
And that’s the subject of my concern. And 
I teel that one of my responsibilities and 
one of the authorities that I have is to 
raise public awareness of it. 

I think that Cuba, for instance, claim- 
ing to be a nonaligned country, is prob- 
ably one of the most intensely aligned 
countries in the world. It’s a joke to call 
Cuba nonaligned. They have military alli- 
ances with the Soviet Union, they act at 
the Soviet Union’s direction, they are 
economically dependent upon the Soviet 
Union, they act as a surrogate for the 
Soviet Union. 

And so, I think it’s important for me as 
President, not being preoccupied or fear- 
ful, to let the world know what the cir- 
cumstances are, because I think it’s con- 
trary to the hope that we all have for 
peace. 

Q. But what’s our vested interest in 
Africa? 

THE PresipENT. We have a major 
vested interest in Africa. Our trade rela- 
tionships are there. It’s a tremendous de- 
veloping continent. It goes all the way 
from ancient and highly developed civili- 
zations, as you well know, in Egypt, in the 
northern part of Africa, through a bur- 
geoning black population in the southern 
part of Africa. 
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In the past, we’ve not had an adequate 
interest there. And almost by default, be- 
cause we came in late or because we were 
not involved in a friendly, normal trade 
relationship where mutual trust and mu- 
tual friendships existed, we saw those 
countries turning to Marxist countries or 
Eastern countries for their support and 
their friendship. I think they would 
rather have a balanced relationship be- 
tween us and the Soviets. I think in many 
instances they would rather have a dem- 
ocratic friend than to have a totalitarian 
friend. And I want to make sure they have 
that option. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. Basil Talbott of the Chicago Sun 
Times. Recent polls have shown your 
popularity dropping. I guesss the Harris 
poll released this week showed that either 
Senator Kennedy or former President 
Ford could beat you if the election were 
held today. And there are some reports 
that your aides have urged you to get out 
around the Nation and try to bolster that 
image. I wonder if your trips to places 
like this—is that one of the purposes for 
this trip? And if it is, does that mean that 
you’re a candidate for reelection? And 
whether you are or not, are you concerned 
about these polls? 

Tue PresipenT. Well, I’m not a candi- 
date for reelection. That’s a question that 
I'll decide much later. 

I’ve never been particularly excited 
about very good polls, and I’ve never been 
particularly concerned about very poor 
polls. They go up and down, as you well 
know. And quite often, polls vary among 
themselves at a particular time. 

We’ve tried to address the crucial issues 
of our Nation without being fearful about 
political consequences. In some cases, they 
are long overdue in being addressed. Re- 
organization of Government, welfare re- 
form, energy policy, the Turkey arms em- 
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bargo which is now coming up, Mideast 
arms sales, the Panama Canal treaties— 
these things are not easy to do. And I 
could very well make every decision that 
I have confronting me on the basis of how 
it would affect me in the polls. I don’t 
think that’s the best leadership attitude 
for me to have. But I am concerned about 
it. I wish my popularity in the country was 
much higher. 

And obviously, one of my duties as 
President is to get out among the people 
throughout the country because I learn in 
the process. And in having these regional 
press conferences like this, talking to your 
legislature tomorrow, meeting with Dem- 
ocratic people tonight, and so forth, which 
I’ve done periodically ever since I’ve been 
in office, even when my opinion poll re- 
sults were very high, I think it helps me 
to understand our country better. 

So I'd say it’s a combination of hoping 
the people will understand and therefore 
like what I do, or at least sympathize with 
me and, in the process, let me learn more 
about the country. 

Mr. Cormier. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

NOTE: President Carter’s thirty-second news 
conference began at 4 p.m. in the Crystal Ball- 


room at the Blackstone Hotel. It was broadcast 
live on radio and television. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Remarks at the 1978 Cook County 


Democratic Dinner. May 25, 1978 


[The fundraising dinner was held in several 
rooms at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Following 
his arrival at the hotel, the President attended 
a reception in the Imperial Suite for head table 
guests and then spoke to the group assembled 
in the Williford Room. He then proceeded to 
the Waldorf Room, and his remarks follow:] 


President Dunne, Mayor Bilandic, Cook 
County Democratic friends: 
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It’s an honor for me to be here with you 
tonight, a group of 7,000 Cook County 
Democrats who have come to reaffirm the 
principles in which you believe and which 
have been the basis on which the strength 
of the Cook County Democratic organiza- 
tion has been built. 

Throughout our Nation, in the rural 
precincts of southwest Georgia where I 
live, in Hawaii, in California, throughout 
the country, there is a feeling of confi- 
dence in the loyalty and the effectiveness 
of perhaps the greatest Democratic orga- 
nization in our country, the one here in 
Cook County. 

I’m very proud to be part of you, to 
come into this family group, because 
there’s a close-knit nature in Cook County 
which surprises the press, surprises the 
Republicans on election day, is brought 
about because of the fact that you’ve 
worked together like a family. 

The last time I was here, I was nervous 
and frightened, but I was in the presence 
of a great man, who was a personal friend 
of mine, Mayor Daley. And tonight, I am 
in the presence of a personal friend of 
mine, a great man, the successor of Mayor 
Dick Daley, Mike Bilandic. 

I think one of the most crucial things 
in our country these days is for us to re- 
member who gives us Democratic Party 
members and leaders strength, why we’ve 
been the majority party in this country for 
the last 50 years, how you’ve been able to 
choose both Democratic Party members 
and candidates for local office, State office, 
and those who went to Washington from 
your State year after year, election after 
election—it’s because when people are 
chosen in a position of leadership in Cook 
County, you demand from them two 
things: One is a closeness to you, and the 
second one is superb, constant service, so 
that the average person who might be 
poor, who might be illiterate, who might 
be very old or very young, feels that each 
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one has an access into the heart of gov- 
ernment. 

That is what you demonstrate on a 
weekly basis, because you have access to 
your aldermen, you have access to your 
committee men and women, perhaps more 
than any other people in our country. And 
that closeness is what binds our party to- 
gether. It reminds us where we get our 
strength, and it pays off on election day. 

I have every confidence that this No- 
vember it’s going to be a great celebration 
and all of you are going to take part in 
it because of a Democratic victory again. 

Thank you very much for letting me be 
with you. 

[The President spoke at 7:14 p.m. Following 
his remarks, he spoke to dinner guests in three 
other rooms at the hotel, and then addressed 
the guests in the Grand Ballroom as follows:] 

I was just passing through the neigh- 
borhood. I thought I would stop by and 
see you tonight. 


I met George and Mike out on the 
street, and they said, “Why don’t you 
come on inside? We’ve got a room full of 
dedicated, closely knit, hard-working, suc- 


cessful Democrats assembled.” And I 
wonder if I came to the right place. Did 
I? [Applause] 

For 2 years, in 1975 and 1976, I trav- 
eled around our great country in every 
State. At the beginning of my campaign, 
no one knew who I was. I was often 
timid and afraid and lonesome. But every 
time I came into Chicago, I not only saw 
the beauty of your city and how well it 
was managed but I also felt a warmth and 
a friendship extended to me, which I shall 
never forget. 

In 1976, I came here to attend this 
same annual Cook County Democratic 
fundraising banquet. My escort that night 
was a longtime friend, a quiet man, a 
modest man, a dedicated man who was 
compassionate, someone who was a good 
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administrator, a good Democrat, a good 
political leader, Mayor Richard Daley. 

And tonight I come back as the first 
President to visit with you in, I think, 
more than 9 years, escorted by a quiet 
man, a modest man, a man filled with 
sensitivity and compassion, a man who is 
trusted, a man who’s a good administra- 
tor, aman who’s a good Democrat, a man 
who is a great political leader, my long- 
time friend, Mike Bilandic. 

It’s no accident that you have elected 
these two great leaders to guide Chicago 
through difficult times. It’s no accident 
that your city government has a reputa- 
tion of being the best in the country, be- 
cause there is something special about the 
Democratic Party in Cook County. 


George and Mike and I were discussing 
it briefly before we began to go around 
to the different rooms. And there are 
two things that are special about you. 
The first one is that there is a closeness 
that exists between the average citizen 
who may be very poor, who may be even 
illiterate, who may be black, who may just 
be learning to speak English, who may be 
very young or very old, who has a timid 
voice, who’s still close, in Cook County at 
least, to the highest elected officials in 
government. And the reason for it is the 
Cook County Democratic organizational 
structure. 

Now, you might, having lived here all 
your lives, not see what you have that 
most other Americans don’t have, because 
here a timid voice with a doubt or a fear 
or a concern or a need or a hope or a 
dream can be heard. But in many parts 
of our country that’s not the case. And 
when your committeeman or your alder- 
man or others, every Monday night, or 
one night in the week, is there in the 
precinct, in a block, accessible, and you 
can take your problems to him and say, 
“T’m out of a job,” or I need this or that, 
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you have access directly to the mayor and 
even higher officials in Washington. 

So, the closeness that exists because of 
this organizational structure is something 
of which you should be very proud. And 
the other one is the essence of the Demo- 
cratic Party everywhere. We know who 
put us in office. We'don’t forget. And to 
the extent that we remember that and 
provide, to the best we can, service, to 
that extent we deserve to stay in office. 

Well, this is a special honor for me, to 
come and meet with this group, hundreds 
of people in this room, a part of a much 
larger group tonight, a family of 7,000 
representing tens of thousands of others 
who can’t be here with us. Your successes 
in the past have been notable. You are ad- 
mired by people all over the country. And 
this tight-knit organization is one that I 
hope you will not only cherish but even 
strengthen. And although you have made 
a contribution tonight just by being here 
and you might be committed that in No- 
vember you’ll go to the polls and vote, and 
maybe take your own family, I hope that 
you'll recognize 1978 is going to be a very 
difficult year in Illinois for Democrats, be- 
cause at the highest levels of government 
Democrats are the challengers, and it’s 
hard to upset an incumbent. 

So, I hope that this year, remembering 
your past successes and your past history, 
each one of you will become a very en- 
thusiastic, unselfish campaign manager 
and to try to spread your influence as wide 
as you can to be successful in this tough 
election period. And I believe that if you 
will, that this coming November, on elec- 
tion night, you and I together will again 
be celebrating a tremendous Democratic 
victory in Illinois and also in Cook 
County. 

Thank you for letting me be part of it. 
God bless all of you. Thank you. 
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[The President spoke at 8:02 p.m. and then 
proceeded to the International Ballroom for 
the major portion of the program. His remarks 


follow:] 


Mayor Bilandic, Senator Stevenson, 
Chairman Dunne, Mrs. Daley, distin- 
guished friends of mine, and loyal Demo- 
crats of Cook County and of Illinois: 

I was here 2 years ago, but not as Presi- 
dent. It’s been a long time since a Demo- 
cratic President came to address the Cook 
County Democratic fundraising banquet, 
but I predict that for the next 15 or 20 
years, you'll have that opportunity. 

I’m always glad to come back here. I 
don’t know what to think of a chairman 
who would tell a joke about President’s 
kinfolks. [Laughter] We’ve never learned 
how to spell very good on the farm. I 
think I know how to spell the chairman’s 
name, though. D-o-n-e. [Laughter] 

As the mayor and others have pointed 
out, my administration, my family, have 
been very close to Chicago since I’ve been 
in office. You’ve got a beautiful city, a 
superb administration here, the envy of 
the Nation. Beautiful architecture, which 
has already been pointed out, great build- 
ings that have meant a lot to my predeces- 
sors in the White House, the Merchandise 
Mart and the Kennedy [laughter]. 

When I’came to Chicago in the early 
stages of my campaign, I didn’t have 
much to do, so I went around and looked 
at some of the buildings designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. My mother Lillian’s 
favorite is the Sears Building, because we 
grew up with the Sears catalogue. My 
brother Billy prefers Playboy Towers. 
[Laughter] 

But I would like for you all to know 
that you’re not the only progressive com- 
munity in the Nation; Plains is making a 
lot of progress. We’ve got running water 
and electricity now. When you plug in the 
electric razor, the streetlights go out, but 
it’s still a good city. [Laughter] 
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I was down there this past weekend at 
the wedding of my brother Billy’s 
daughter. It was a tremendous celebration 
out in the country, and the only problem 
was when Billy got up to offer a toast to 
the bride with several hundred people 
watching, the pull tab wouldn’t work. 
[Laughter] 

I was impressed, as were you, with the 
quality of your Democratic slate of can- 
didates. Alex Seith has been a friend of 
mine for a long time. He’s a hard worker. 
He’s going from door to door. He’s listen- 
ing to the people of Illinois. He’s got a 
tough campaign on his hands. With your 
help, his tremendous experience in inter- 
national affairs and his knowledge of your 
State, growing every day, will make it pos- 
sible for him to come to Washington and 
to join me and the other members of the 
Illinois Delegation. 

Mike Bilandic, a fresh and exciting 
young man, who needs your help, not just 
tonight with a contribution to the Demo- 
cratic Party, but a dedication to make sure 
that these men and women who run as 
Democrats are not disappointed on Elec- 
tion Day, and every one of you are to 
commit yourselves in a difficult election 
year, in some cases challenging incum- 
bents who are difficult to dislodge, but you 
are to become, in effect, individual cam- 
paign managers and use your own influ- 
ence, your own time, your own effort for 
the next few months until November, get- 
ting your family and your neighbors, the 
folks with whom you work, to go out and 
help them be successful in November. No 
matter how hard they work, no matter 
how exciting they are, they can’t win 
unless there’s a sustained commitment to 
them by all of you 7,000 tonight and all 
the others who look to you with envy and 
with admiration for your own leadership 
positions. 

These men know the State of Illinois. 
They know the people. Mike Bakalis 
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knows the name of the capital is Spring- 
field. His opponent thinks it’s “Spring- 
board,” I think. [Laughter] 

I wouldn’t want to go any further with- 
out complimenting and thanking the 
superb congressional delegation, who 
have really helped me in every possible 
way. Adlai Stevenson has been staunch; 
I'll mention him later on in my talk. 
Danny Rostenkowski has been not only 
helpful in his leadership position in the 
Congress, but he gives me good advice 
and counsel in foreign affairs as well. He 
suggested one of his closest friends as my 
Polish interpreter when I made my for- 
eign trip. And Danny, I hope you'll give 
your brother-in-law my regards when you 
see him. [Laughter] 

I was able to go around to the different 
rooms to meet with the groups, and there 
was one point that I made to all of them, 
and that is that you have a unique political 
organization here in Cook County. You 
may not recognize what you have, you 
may not appreciate what you have. For 
2 years I campaigned around this coun- 
try in every State, at the beginning, very 
lonely, a little bit frightened of the enor- 
mity of my own campaign effort, but every 
time I came to Chicago, I could see some- 
thing special. And I would just like to 
point it out to you tonight. 

The basis for our democratic political 
system is the worth of the individual, but 
quite often those who need government 
services most are the ones who have a very 
weak voice. They are the ones who are 
poor. They are ones who are weak, them- 
selves, who are insecure. Quite often they 
might be black, or they may not speak 
English very well. They may be even illit- 
erate. They may be very young or very 
old. 

In most parts of our country they would 
have no way to reach out with that weak 
voice, expressing fear or concern or doubt 
or a hope or a dream and reach the core 
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of government. But here in Cook County, 
they can do it. 

And the connecting link is the Demo- 
cratic Party and its structure, because 
they know that every Monday night or 
Thursday night on a regular schedule 
that the alderman or the committeeman, 
committeewoman will be sitting there 
waiting to listen to that weak voice and 
that that committeeman, that alderman 
has direct access to the top political leaders 
of this county. 

I wish it was that way all over the coun- 
try. It’s not. But I hope you will preserve 
it and appreciate it and cherish it, because 
it’s the kind of interrelationship between 
politics and government on which our 
Nation was founded, and it’s the source 
of its present strength. 

There’s nothing like a quiet evening in 
Chicago with a few friends, Democratic 
friends especially. I know that God must 
love Cook County Democrats, because he 
made so many of you, and I am glad he 
did. 

As I’ve looked into your faces tonight, 
I remember the 1972 Republican slogan. 
Do you remember “Bring us together”? 
Well, the Republicans have really 
brought us Democrats together. And I’ve 
learned from my own experience in Cook 
County and my own experience in the 
rest of the Nation that the best Demo- 
cratic organization in the United States is 
yours. 

You are following the advice that for- 
mer Governor Adlai Stevenson gave us 
all when he said, “If you want to live like 
a Republican, you’ve got to vote Demo- 
cratic.” And that’s what you put into 
practice, and that’s why you're here 
tonight. 

The last time I was here to speak to 
many of you was in 1976. My host and my 
escort was a quiet man, a modest man, a 
dedicated, humane, and compassionate 
man, a natural leader, a good adminis- 
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trator, loyal, unselfish, good Democrat, 
great political figure, Mayor Richard 
Daley. 

I wish he could be here tonight, but as 
I went to visit the groups assembled here 
2 years later, my escort was a quiet man, 
a modest man, a compassionate, dedicated 
man, good administrator, loyal, good 
Democrat, good political leader, Mike 
Bilandic. 

He’s given me some news tonight that 
I am going to use and share with Danny 
Rostenkowski and with Adlai Stevenson. 
He said when the board of aldermen meet 
in Chicago, he can predict that the vote’s 
going to be 47 to 3. [Laughter] And that’s 
the kind of organization, Danny, that I’m 
counting on in the House. But Democrats 
are independents. We’re individuals. We 
share problems, we share successes, we’re 
not afraid to deal with difficult issues. And 
I think this is the essence of our strength. 

As a candidate in 1976, I drew strength 
from the support of Richard Daley and 
many of you, and I know that the candi- 
dates that you have supported and sent to 
Springfield and to Washington cannot be 
excelled anywhere in America. It was Jake 
Garvey and the Cook County Democrats 
who put together the great ticket of Paul 
Douglass, Adlai Stevenson in 1948, and 
who sent Tom Dewey back to New York 
and sent Harry Truman to the White 
House again. 

And it was Dick Daley and the Cook 
County Democrats again who helped our 
Nation and IIlinois by working to send an- 
other Adlai Stevenson to Washington in 
1970. 

This year, it’ll be George Dunne and 
Jack Touhy, Mike Bilandic and the rest 
of the Cook County Democrats and State 
Democrats who will send Alex Seith to 
Washington and Mike Bakalis to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Springfield. You've 
done it before and I know you can do it 
again. 
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Now, I know that the Republicans can 
outspend us. They just about always have 
more money to spend in an election year 
than Democrats, but they can’t outwork 
us. They can’t outwork the Democrats in 
the Southside, in Bridgeport, Evanston, 
Cicero, Oak Park, or any of the other 
towns and neighborhoods around Cook 
County. And the Republican Party, al- 
though they have had some victories, of 
course, has never been able to earn the 
deep and penetrating and abiding loyal- 
ties of the people of this country. 

The men and women who remember 
thet great Presidents of this century, 
Democrats—Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, John Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon Johnson—they remember 
the promises the Democrats made and the 
promises that we have worked to keep, 
men and women in your tradition have 
gone to the polls again and again to send 
Democratic candidates to Washington 
and to Springfield. 

Because of loyal Democrats committed 
to principles and ideals that bind us to- 
gether, we’ve been the majority party in 
the United States for nearly 50 years. 
We’ve set the political agenda for our Na- 
tion. We’ve provided the leadership, the 
reforms, the great social and economic 
advances. We have brought prosperity 
and jobs. We’ve provided the new ideas, 
the new faces, the progressive changes, 
and now we are leading the way on the 
new challenge of our own era, making our 
government lean and efficient, so that it 
can do the job that the people want it to 
do. 

We have brought into our political sys- 
tem people who were formerly excluded, 
working families, women, young people, 
immigrants, minorities, and we’ve pro- 
vided dignity and hope for all of them. 

Franklin Roosevelt said it well in 1932, 
and I quote from him: “These unhappy 
times call for the building of plans, from 
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the bottom up, and not from the top 
down, that put their faith once more in 
the forgotten man at the bottom of the 
economic pyramid.” 

Now, compare that with the Republi- 
can Party. Its answer to just about every 
serious question and problem in this coun- 
try has been one word—‘“no.” Before I 
got elected with your help, the Republi- 
can administration even said no to putting 
people back to work. But we Democrats 
are saying yes to better education, yes to 
decent health care, yes to a real effort to 
stop inflation with mutual sacrifice, yes to 
tax reduction and tax reform, yes to solv- 
ing our energy crisis, yes to reorganization 
and efficiency in government, and yes to 
human rights in our own country and 
throughout the world. 

Well, in 1976, because of these differ- 
ences, the Nation said no to the Repub- 
licans, and we will tell them, the Re- 
publicans, the same thing again in No- 
vember, in Cook County, in Illinois, and 
in every other State in the Nation. 

With the help of Adlai Stevenson, 
Danny Rostenkowski, and many others, 
all the Illinois Democratic Delegation, 
we've already begun to tackle our most 
serious problems, some of them almost 
insoluble, some of them long ignored be- 
cause they are politically difficult. They ' 
are not popular, but we’ve had success 
already. 

We've added 5.5 million net new jobs 
to our economy since January of last year. 
This is a record that’s never before been 
equaled in the history of our country, and 
we are still expanding jobs for Ameri- 
cans. 

Last month alone, we created more 
than a half million more jobs and we are 
making sure, as the mayor pointed out, 
that Cook County gets its fair share of 
those jobs. And the reason for it is be- 
cause you are willing to do your part. 
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The mayor was very gracious in say- 
ing that we were financing from Wash- 
ington Chicago’s plan for development. 
As a matter of fact, we committed yester- 
day to provide $7 million—later on this 
year, perhaps $12 million more. But 
when Juanita Kreps, the Secretary of 
Commerce, came to talk to Mayor Bi- 
landic and she said, “What are you going 
to do? What are your local lending in- 
stitutions going to do to finance this pro- 
gram?” he said, “Our banks will put up 
$250 million.” And she looked quizzical, 
so he presented it to her in writing. 

And that sort of partnership between 
the Federal, State, and local government, 
Democrats working together with private 
industry, private labor, will be responsible 
over the next 3 years for an additional 
17,000 industrial jobs. 

We are also facing up to inflation, the 
most difficult single domestic issue that 
I have on my shoulder and that you have 
on your shoulder. We are not addressing 
inflation by keeping people out of work. 
We are not imposing mandatory price 
and wage controls. But by a voluntary 
partnership to pull down the wage-price 
spiral, we’ve frozen salaries for Federal 
executives to make sure that the Govern- 
ment sets an example of restraint. 

We are bringing the huge Federal 
bureaucracy under control. We are re- 
organizing it. We are cutting redtape. We 
are eliminating useless regulations. 

In 1 day OSHA eliminated 1,100 regu- 
lations, a bright day. We’ve even begun 
to write the necessary regulations in 
English for a change that farmers and our 
kinfolks from Plains, Georgia, can un- 
derstand. And I’ve even asked the 
authors of the regulations now to sign 
them, and I hope they will be proud of 
what they produce. 

We are close to a national energy plan 
that our country has needed for decades, 
a goal for which Adlai Stevenson and 
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your whole congressional delegation have 
worked so hard, to begin cutting down 
on our extraordinary dependence on 
foreign oil. 

We are now importing about $45 bil- 
lion worth of oil from overseas. That 
money comes out of your pocket and 
mine. It robs us of job opportunities and 
growth and a better living standard. We 
are importing now almost half of the total 
oil we use. But we are on the verge now 
of having a good energy policy for a 
change. 

We've devised, as the mayor men- 
tioned, a national urban policy to create 
a new partnership between all levels of 
government and the private sector, to put 
new life back into our great cities—and 
particularly those who haven't done 
quite as well as Chicago, but there’s 
plenty there to help Chicago, too. 

And when we evolved this program we 
did not do it in the isolation of a back- 
room in the Oval Office of the White 
House. We consulted with Mayor Bi- 
landic and other mayors around the 
country. We worked with the Members of 
Congress. We worked with Governors, 
State legislators, county officials to make 
sure that when we came out with a pro- 
gram it was sound and we didn’t add very 
much money to the Federal budget to 
carry it out. We primarily are now en- 
suring that partnership lets us get more 
benefit, more service from all the on- 
going programs and for the few new ones 
that we are adding. We are revitalizing 
housing programs, job training, public 
transportation, environmental protec- 
tion, civil rights protection, the Peace 
Corps. Under all this I’m completely 
dedicated to binding American families 
back together. 

We ended the Republican cutbacks in 
aid to education. And I noticed from 
what Mike said, you’ve got the same phi- 
losophy in the State Capitol, to cut back 
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education. We tried to change that. In 
fact, we’ve increased aid to education 
more than ever before in history, and we 
put the emphasis back on the efficient use 
of funds for basic learning skills. 

We are keeping a strong defense and 
breathing new life into our vital military 
alliances like NATO. Our strength mili- 
tarily, economically, politically, the har- 
mony between the Congress and the 
White House, is preserving peace. We’ve 
gone for the past year and a half without 
having one single American soldier shed 
blood in any foreign war. 

And I’m determined to sustain this 
record and create world peace. We’ve 
made progress in the movement toward 
peace in the Middle East. But not in any 
way at the expense of our special relation- 
ship with Israel or at any risk to Israel’s 
security. As I have said many times, we 
will never waver from our deep friend- 
ship and partnership with Israel and our 
total commitment to its peace and 
security. 

We are working to stop nuclear pro- 
liferation and to remove the threat of 
human destruction by atomic weapons. 
And I’m proud to say we’ve put our na- 
tional prestige on the line for human 
rights in every corner of the world. 
Whether a country is behind the Iron 
Curtain or not, we will no longer be si- 
lent as a nation about oppression and in- 
justice. We are saying, “Give your people 
freedom to worship, to express themselves, 
to shape their own destiny, to vote, to live 
in peace, and to live in freedom.” And as 
long as I’m President, we will never back 
down on our struggle for human rights 
around the world. 

Well, we’ve done all this in less than 
a year and a half. And it’s just the be- 
ginning. We are going to reform our 
health care system to guarantee decent 
health care at minimum cost for Ameri- 
can citizens. 
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We are going to reform our welfare 
system, to cut waste and to help break 
the tragic cycle of poverty once and. for 
all. 

We are working to cut taxes and to re- 
form our tax system, to make it simple 
and fair. We are going to make sure that 
every tax dollar is spent wisely. We are 
going to wring out the waste from our 
system by taking a close hard look at 
every program that spends the taxpayers’ 
money. 

In short, we are putting aside the ne- 
glect of 8 long years, and we are getting 
back to work. We’ve started again on the 
unfinished agenda that Democrats set for 
ourselves nearly five decades ago during 
the Hoover Depression, and our steady 
progress will continue. 

That still means a lot of hard work 
ahead, electing Democratic Senators and 
Members of Congress, and Governors and 
State officials and State legislators, may- 
ors, county officials, aldermen who care 
about people, who represent the deep tra- 
ditions of this party. 

We're the oldest political party in the 
world, 186 years old, formed and led in 
the early years by Thomas Jefferson and 
other great Americans. But we didn’t 
come this far by letting the system work 
by itself. It takes people of all colors, all 
backgrounds and ages, from all walks of 
life, to keep the Democratic Party fresh 
and active, to work not just at election 
time but every day. That’s why we’ve been 
so successful and will be again this year 
in Cook County and in Illinois. 

So, I call on you tonight to keep, work- 
ing for this great Nation and this great 
party of ours. Give it your support gen- 
erously. It’s an investment in your own 
future. Keep it alive and vital. Keep it 
open and responsive and caring about 
others. And above all, remember where we 
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get our strength. Remember our Demo- 
cratic Party history and keep it serving 
the people. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:08 p.m. Din- 
ner guests included George W. Dunne, presi- 
dent, Cook County Board of Commissioners, 
and Cook County Democratic chairman, Jack 
Touhy, [Illinois Democratic Party chairman, 
and Alex Seith, Democratic candidate for the 
U.S. Senate. 

Following the dinner, the President went to 
the home of James and Mary Eleanor Wall in 
Elmhurst, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, where he 
spent the night. 


Springfield, Illinois 
Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 


With Members of the State Legislature. 
May 26, 1978 


Governor Thompson, Senator Stevenson, 
President Hynes, Speaker Redmond, Mr. 
Chief Justice, other distinguished leaders 
of the great State of Illinois: 

It’s an honor for me to be here with you 
in this historic place from whence has 
come so many profound statements and 
deliberations in the history of our country 
and from which came perhaps the great- 
est leader who’s ever lived in the Presi- 
dent’s house. 

I’m very grateful, too, for the political 
wisdom concentrated here, as well as the 
governmental wisdom. When I began to 
plan my own campaign, I talked to pres- 
ent Speaker Redmond. He told me how 
to win an election, easily and quickly. 
[Laughter] 

And I know that appearances here have 
proven to be very good in future Presi- 
dential elections. I think the last President 
who spoke here, according to the news 
media, was Herbert Hoover—{laughter|— 
who came here in 1931, just before his 
election, or campaign against Franklin 
Roosevelt. 
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This morning I have prepared a speech 
text which has been distributed, or will be, 
to you. I prepared it myself, and I think 
perhaps you might want to read it over. 
But I thought in order to have a more 
constructive session for me that I would 
make a very few impromptu remarks and 
then spend what time we have together 
answering your questions. And just to be 
sure we are completely fair, Pll ask the 
speaker to recognize you for questions a 
little bit later on. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


I’ve been a member of a State legisla- 
ture. My first elective office was to the 
Georgia State senate, where I served two 
terms. And I came to realize then the ex- 
treme importance of State government, 
the difficulties of public service, the cour- 
age required to make decisions on contro- 
versial issues, because almost every issue 
that comes here is difficult to resolve. If a 
matter is easy, it’s solved in a family’s 
home, or perhaps in a neighborhood or 
city hall or county courthouse. If it’s much 
more difficult, it comes to your desk and 
eventually comes to the attention of the 
Congress of the United States and the 
President. 

I know the pressures that come on 
members of government to try to deal 
fairly with their own constituents and still 
look at statewide problems and needs, and 
even those at the national and interna- 
tional scene. We’ve dealt, in the last 16 
months in Washington, with these kinds 
of issues. 

Tax reform sounds easy, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to hammer out with com- 
peting interest groups, focusing their at- 
tention on every Member of the Congress, 
a means by which we can reduce taxes 
on the American people, which are pres- 


ently too high, and have a tax system that 


is simple and fair. 
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The welfare system is condemned from 
almost every vantage point, but it’s almost 
impossible to hammer out a welfare sys- 
tem that gives needy people an adequate 
income to preserve their human dignity 
and at the same time can be a constant 
inducement for those who are able to 
work to go to work. 

Our country is the greatest consumer of 
energy on Earth, and we are also one of 
the greatest producers of energy. The 
Congress has been debating energy prob- 
lems, natural gas pricing, deregulation for 
30 years, and the focusing of pressures on 
the Members of Congress in trying to give 
our country a vision of what we can and 
must do to cut down on extraordinary en- 
‘ ergy imports is almost an impossible task. 
But they are making good progress. 

In the last 16 months, we have done 
well in cutting down the unemployment 
rate, which was the crucial domestic issue 
in January of 1977. We’ve added a net 
increase, with your help, of 5% million 
jobs in our country, and the unemploy- 
ment rate has been dropped from 8 per- 
cent to 6 percent. But we are now faced 
with a much more tenacious and difficult 
problem of dealing with inflation. And 
I’m determined, as President, to do all I 
can in spite of the adverse political conse- 
quences, and I believe the Congress will 
join in with me in standing up against the 
pressures from very benevolent groups, 
people whom we care about, farmers— 
I’m one of them—older people, veterans, 
those interested in space, those interested 
in better roads. But there’s a limit to what 
we can do at the Federal Government 
level in financing these programs, but it 
is very difficult to stand up against those 
pressures and have a sound businesslike 
administration of a complicated govern- 
ment. 

We are faced at the national level with 
additional responsibilities on defense, how 
to keep our Nation strong, the strongest 
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on Earth, to provide for the rapidly 
changing technology that gives the un- 
foreseen challenges in the future. And you 
have to anticipate those and correlate re- 
search, development, demonstration pro- 
grams, construction programs, to give us 
adequate weapons; at the same time seek 
for a reduction in those weapons and to 
kind of work with other countries in vary- 
ing forms of success to get them to join 
in, in removing the threat of complete 
nuclear annihilation. 

It’s not easy to negotiate with the 
Russians on a SALT agreement, which is 
crucial to our country, and at the same 
time not let that be prevented by the 
unwarranted Soviet intrusion with their 
Cuban surrogates into Africa. 

The Congress has dealt historically and 
courageously with the question of a Pan- 
ama Canal Treaty, not a popular thing 
in the United States, but one, I think, 
that’s absolutely important to our proper 
dealing with small countries around the 
world who look upon us to demonstrate 
that we believe in equality, that we be- 
lieve in fairness, that we believe in human 
rights—a very difficult vote. 

We've had another one recently on the 
Mideast arms sales, almost impossible to 
resolve to the satisfaction of the Ameri- 
can people. It took a lot of courage to 
make those decisions, how to move to- 
ward peace in the Middle East, retain our 
total commitment to the security of 
Israel, at the same time not sever our 
relationship with the moderate Arab 
countries who also want peace so that 
they would have to turn to the Soviet 
Union or other Eastern bloc countries for 
their friendship and military needs—difhi- 
cult questions. I recognize how hard it is 
to be a good Stat. legislator, Governor, or 
Member of Congress. 

This afternoon, I go back from here to 
West Virginia. I'll be talking about a sub- 
ject that’s important to Illinois—coal. 
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And to study the technical aspects of the 
evolution of coal’s use in the future, to 
correlate it with environmental protec- 
tion, liquefaction, gasification, its compe- 
tition with other energy sources is very, 
very complicated, and it’s important for 
me to understand that subject, just as it 
is for you here in Illinois, a great coal- 
producing State. 

Later tonight, I'll be meeting with 
President Giscard d’Estaing from France. 
Tomorrow morning I’m _ tentatively 
scheduled to meet with Foreign Minister 
Gromyko of the Soviet Union. I’ll be 
getting tonight, late, a report from Dr. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, who’s just come back 
from days of negotiation and communica- 
tion with the leaders of the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

So, I’m not saying these things to de- 
plore the responsibility that I have to 
share with you, but to indicate to you that 
quite often the difficulties of public serv- 
ice are not adequately understood by the 
American people. And the best way to let 
them understand it is to keep an open 
mind and an open heart and an open door 
and to reach out for them for advice and 
counsel, because I believe that all these 
subjects can be best resolved successfully 
to the extent that the American people, 
the people of Illinois are involved in the 
deliberative process, that the debates are 
open. But when you make a decision in 
isolation, you have a tendency to create 
a Watergate or Vietnam war or a CIA 
embarrassment. But the American people 
are basically decent, basically honest, 
basically have great common sense, and 
to the extent that they are involved in a 
process, we can avoid the potential pit- 
falls of making an improper decision. 

The eyes of the Nation now are focused 
on the men and women in this chamber. 
Illinois has a great tradition of insisting 
upon equality of opportunity. Lincoln 
conducted his debates in this very place. 
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Illinois was the first State that voted to 
ratify the constitutional amendment giv- 
ing women a right to vote. You have 
written into your own constitution equal 
rights for women. 

Thirty-five other States have now rati- 
fied the equal rights amendment, and 
what you do here in this chamber in the 
next few weeks might very well determine 
whether women do have those equal 
rights guaranteed in the United States 
Constitution or whether they don’t. And 
I know the focusing of political pressures 
on you is not easy to make that decision, 
and quite often you might fear, “I can’t 
be reelected or I can’t please the more 
vocal groups in my district if I vote what 
I know my conscience says is right.” 

So, you share with me that kind of de- 
cision that is never easy. You and I share 
a partnership, because almost everything 
that we decide in Washington in giving 
American people fairness, equality, and 
opportunity to enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship are administered by you. 

And we’ve tried to evolve programs re- 
cently, recognizing that partnership. A 
new urban policy was hammered out with 
members of your legislature, county offi- 
cials, your Governor, obviously your con- 
gressional delegation. 

Well, I’m very proud to be here, to 
share with you this morning some of my 
thoughts about the responsibilities of pub- 
lic service, the difficulties of it, but the 
gratification of knowing that we are help- 
ing to shape the character of our Nation 
and we are trying to make sure that IIh- 
nois represents, in its government, the 
finest possible aspects of our people, that 
we are trying to inspire them to reach for 
greatness, to honor ideals, and principles, 
in spite, sometime, of the political conse- 
quences. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
for your joint session to ask me any ques- 
tion that you might have concerning na- 
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tional or international affairs. I’ll do the 
best I can to answer the questions. If I 
don’t know, one of those difficult political 
decisions is to admit that I don’t know 
the answer. But I’ll let the speaker recog- 
nize you, and I'll try to keep my answers 
brief. 

SPEAKER RepMmonp. Representative 
McPike, like the President, a graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy. 


QUESTIONS 


LABOR LAW REFORM 


REPRESENTATIVE Pike. Thank you, 
Mr. President. Roy Sandquist and I, as 
graduates of the Naval Academy, share 
your feelings on the equal rights amend- 
ment. But on another important subject, 
Illinois, as a northern, industrial State, in 
the past 10 years has lost many manufac- 
turing jobs to the South. To a large de- 
gree we feel that this is due to nonunion 
wages that are prevalent in the Sunbelt. 


We therefore feel that passage of the labor 
law reform bill now in Congress is very 
important. Could you comment on its im- 
portance and on its chance of passage? 


Tue Preswent. As you know, I’m 
from the South, and have been a Gov- 
ernor. And I would say that I spent 25 
percent of my time, as do other South- 
eastern Governors, in recruiting invest- 
ments in our State, not only from the rest 
of the Nation, including Illinois, but also 
from foreign countries, Japan, Germany, 
and others, and trying to sell Georgia 
products overseas. It is a major responsi- 
bility of a Southern Governor. 

We have now narrowed, however, wage 
differentials between the South, which 
used to be very low-wage regions, com- 
pared to the rest of the country. The year 
that I went out of office as Governor, the 
difference was only 11 percent, because as 
the major nationwide companies have 
moved into Georgia, South Carolina, 
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other Southeastern States, they cannot af- 
ford to pay their own employees a differ- 
ent wage scale in Georgia than they do 
in Illinois. Locally grown, nonunionized 
companies, of course, have attempted and 
have sometimes succeeded in not meeting 
that competition, and have very low wage 
rates. I favor the labor law reform legis- 
lation. I think it is a very modest bill. I 
read every provision of it before I would 
send it to the Congress with my approval. 

I am a very conservative Southern busi- 
nessman by heritage, and I think that the 
National Labor Relations Act, which was 
a major step forward when it was passed, 
has been the basis for harmony, for higher 
productivity, for less conflict between 
business and labor for a long time. 

There are a few defects in the law that 
ought to be corrected—unnecessary delay, 
deprivation of employee rights—and al- 
though I think it might contribute, as you 
said, to a more stable labor base through- 
out the country and eliminate some ad- 
vantages that the South does have in that 
respect, I still favor the legislation. And 
as you know, the House passed it over- 
whelmingly. There’s a majority in the 
Senate for it already. The question is 
whether or not 60 votes can be obtained 
for cloture to stop the filibuster. My pre- 
diction is that the law will be passed. 

SPEAKER REDMOND. Representative 
MacDonald. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


REPRESENTATIVE MacDona.p. Thank 
you, Mr. President. We are honored by 
your visit here in Illinois today, and we 
hope you enjoy it. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it’s my honor. 

REPRESENTATIVE MacDona .p. As you 
know, Mr. President, inflation is the 
enemy of all of us as elected officials, and 
I was wondering how you felt the increase 
in the social security tax affected your 
long-range fight on inflation? 
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THE PreswweNT. There’s no doubt that 
the passage of a social security tax will 
contribute to inflation to some degree. | 
think, though, that the compensating tax 
reduction which we are proposing now— 
originally $25 billion, now lowered to $19 
or $20 billion—would much more than 
compensate for any increase in social secu- 
rity taxes. Also, as you well know, the 
average working family in our country 
will not have their social security pay- 
ments increased because of the recent 
legislation. 

That legislation was absolutely manda- 
tory. Two of the three reserve funds for 
the social security system were faced with 
immediate bankruptcy. One of them 
would have gone bankrupt next year, the 
other one 3 years later. So, the Congress 
had to increase income going into those 
reserve funds to keep the social security 
system sound for all of us. 

The primary increase in social security 
payments will fall on those who are in an 
income bracket $20, $30, $40,000, up, the 
higher range of the working families of 
our country. But I think one thing that 
has been forgotten is that as they pay 
higher social security taxes in the future 
and there are modest increases, they will 
also get higher benefits, if there should be 
a death or if they live until retirement. 
So, there a compensation is made. 

So, although it does contribute slightly 
to inflation, there is no alternative to it. 
The only alternative being considered by 
Congress is whether to finance the sccial 
security system from general funds, and 
the Congress feels—certainly the Senate 
feels much more strongly—that the social 
security system-should stand on its own 
and should notbe financed by general 
funds. , 

So, I think that I’ve explained it as 
best I can. I was in favor of the bill, am 
glad the Congress is not going to undo it. 
We have set up, or are setting up, a long- 
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term analysis of the social security system 
that will be ready for me and the Con- 
gress perhaps within a year. But this legis- 
lation now passed, moderate increases for 
the higher income families, will keep the 
social security system sound for the next 
25 years. It’s a good investment. 

SPEAKER REDMOND. Representative 
Berman. I just want to show the senate 
that we really are fair in the house. Sen- 
ator Berman. 

SENATOR BerMAN. Thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. President, welcome to Springfield. 
We’re honored to have you here. 

THE PRESIDENT. Thank you. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL 


SENATOR BERMAN. My question relates 
to the concerns of the Jewish community 
in relation to the State of Israel. Many of 
us who have Jewish constituents and are 
Jewish in this body have great apprehen- 
sion that there’s been a deviation from 
the classic position of the United States 
of a special relationship and a total com- 
mitment to the security of Israel. We have 
heard of this apprehension from our own 
constituents, and I appreciate your office 
has indicated that an aide would be will- 
ing to meet with the Jewish legislators 
after your meeting, but I don’t think 
that’s necessary because I think this is 
much more meaningful, and I appreciate 
this opportunity. 

I think the Jewish community is going 
to be looking for deeds, but I would ask 
you this morning to piease comment on 
what type of message we can bring back 
to these people that are fearful of this 
deviation, to reassure them of the total 
commitment of your administration to 
the security of Israel. 


THE Preswent. Thank you, sir. This 
is one of those difficult questions that I 
mentioned earlier. 
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The special relationship between the 
United States and Israel still stands. Our 
total commitment to Israel’s security and 
our hope for peace is still preeminent 
among all the other considerations that 
our Nation has in the Middle East. 

I have spent more time on the Middle 
Eastern question since I’ve been in the 
White House than any other subject, not 
just in analysis within our own group and 
with the Members of the Congress, who 
are deeply interested about what our 
country’s position ought to be, but having 
long, detailed, sometimes private conver- 
sations with all the leaders of nations par- 
ticipating in the potential or existing ne- 
gotiations in the Middle East. 

Israel has dominant air capability in 
the Middle East, and that dominance 
will even increase as a result of the recent 
approved arms sales. I don’t know anyone 
in the world that I am more convinced 
wants peace than Anwar Sadat. When I 
met with him for the first time early last 
year, he said to me, “Mr. President, what 
is it that I can do to break the deadlock 
that has existed for years and years be- 
tween us and Israel?” I said, “First of all, 
you can negotiate directly with the lead- 
ers of Israel, not through us as intermedi- 
aries.” He said, “I don’t believe that’s 
possible, Mr. President.” 

I said, “You can break down the bar- 
riers that have existed between Egyptians 
and Israelis and the hatred that evolves 
from constant radio broadcasts and prop- 
aganda efforts.” He said, “I believe I can 
do that.” 

I said, “You can put forward a proposal 
where in the future the borders between 
Israel and Egypt will be open for trade, 
tourism, student exchange, cultural ex- 
change, even diplomatic recognition.” 
And he said, “That will never come in my 
lifetime.” 

That was about a year ago. And there 
has been a dramatic change since then. 
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Most of it took place, as you know, during 
the November-December era, when Begin 
received Sadat with open arms, and vice 
versa. And both those leaders have told 
me they were shocked at the warmth of 
the reception of Israeli negotiators when 
they arrived in Egypt, and of Sadat and 
his negotiators when they arrived in Jeru- 
salem. I think this proves that the people 
in Egypt and Israel genuinely want peace. 

Since then I’ve met with both leaders 
extensively, and I’m convinced that if we 
sever our relationship with the moderate 
Arab nations, with Egypt—by far the 
dominant nation as far as the Arab world 
goes—with the Saudi Arabians—who are 
not part of the negotiating process, but 
who have a very good moderating influ- 
ence—with King Hussein, and just isolate 
ourselves with a bilateral relationship 
with Israel, it would almost prevent any 
further, future progress on peace. 

So, our commitment is to continue, in 
spite of constant discouragement, in spite 
of political costs, to move toward a resolu- 
tion of the issue. 


I think when Sadat went to Jerusalem, 
that Begin responded with a very good 
proposal, which was a step in the right 
direction, a basis for good negotiations— 
how to withdraw from the Sinai, how to 
have some negotiations about home rule, 
so-called, for the West Bank, Gaza Strip 
area. 

We are not trying to impose a settle- 
ment, but we’ll still have active negotia- 
tions going on, getting a message from the 
Israelis, delivering it to the Egyptians— 
they’re always disappointed—getting a 
message from Sadat, delivering it back to 
the Israelis—they’re always disappointed. 
We’re kind of an unappreciated post- 
man going back and forth between leaders 
who tried to open a door at the end of last 
year and have now seen the door closed 
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I believe that the confidence that Egypt 
now has that we are concerned about their 
security, not against Israel—the F-5E’s 
are no match for the Israeli Air Force— 
but against their other neighbors, who are 
on the continent of Africa, I think, is a 
very sound insurance policy that in the fu- 
ture Sadat will trust me enough and trust 
our Nation enough to continue to nego- 
tiate in good faith, even when the Syrians, 
the Iraqis, the Libyans, and others are 
castigating him for keeping the peace 
doors open. 

And I believe that Israel can rest as- 
sured that there will never be any devia- 
tion in our own country, of our total 
commitment to giving them adequate 
provisions to defend themselves. 

Prime Minister Begin, I think, shares 
what I’ve just said to you, and I don’t 
believe that Sadat would disagree with a 
word of it. But there need be no concern 
among the Israeli people nor among Jews 
in this country that our Nation has 
changed or turned away from Israel. It 
was a difficult vote, but I think it was an 
honoring of past commitments. And if we 
had violated our Nation’s word of honor 
to provide that modest amount of military 
capability to those two Arab countries, I 
think we would have driven them away 
from us permanently and driven perma- 
nently away any prospect for peace in the 
Middle East which we pray for and which 
I’m determined to pursue until the last 
day I’m in the White House. 

I believe we still have a good chance for 
success. 


SPEAKER REDMOND. Senator Glass. 
LABOR LAW REFORM 


SENATOR Gtass. Thank Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. President, lest you leave Illinois 
with the feeling that all members of the 


chamber share the views of my esteemed 


you, 
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colleague on the other side of the aisle 
regarding the labor reform act, let me as- 
sure you that only is not true, but I and, 
I think, a number of others feel it would 
be one of the most dangerous and disas- 
trous pieces of legislation for our free 
enterprise system as it exists today. And I 
don’t intend to belabor the point because 
you have stated your position on the bill, 
but I would like to be specific about it. 

There is a provision in the bill that 
would require blacklisting of businesses 
who have violated the terms of the act. 
And as I understand it, that would pro- 
hibit the Federal Government from en- 
gaging with those firms in signing con- 
tracts with them. 

I wondered if you would approve that 
provision and, if so, why? 

THE PreswwENT. Well, there are several 
provisions in the bill that concern the 
Members of the Senate. I do favor the 
bill as it was passed by the House, which 
includes that particular aspect. I would 
not describe it in exactly the same words 
you used. But there is some need for a 
threat of punishment to any person in this 
country who violates a law, and if a busi- 
ness violates the laws of the United States, 
there has to be some threat of conse- 
quence adverse to that business. It might 
be imprisonment in the penitentiary, it 
might be a very heavy fine, or it might be 
the threat of losing Government business 
until they do come into compliance. 

There’s a debate about how long an 
election might be delayed, whether it’ll be 
30 days, 45 days, or 60 days. There’s a 
concern among many people, also, about 
the right of labor, if business campaigns 
against a labor organization, that that 
labor organization has a right to access to 
that property. That bothers a lot of 
Americans. But my guess is that when the 
Senate gets through debating the bill— 
and it’s a fairly narrow vote, nobody 
knows the outcome of it yet—that some 
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of the things of concern to you might very 
well be changed. 

But I know the controversy involved in 
this bill. I think if the bill had been 
radical in nature, there would not have 
been mounted a more strong attack on it. 
In my opinion as a businessman myself, 
coming from a very conservative region of 
our country, it is a very modest and mod- 
erate piece of legislation. But there’s room 
for disagreement, which you pointed out 
very well. 

SPEAKER REDMOND. 
Ray Yourell. 


Representative 


URBAN UNEMPLOYMENT 


REPRESENTATIVE YOURELL. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the urban areas have become deca- 
dent in many ways; some are almost bank- 
rupt, and minority employment is about 
30 percent or better in some areas. Con- 
sidering these areas as man-made dis- 
asters, has your administration made any 
plans, let’s say, perhaps to consider them 
man-made disaster areas and _ thereby 
capable of receiving help. Or perhaps you 
have taken the Humphrey-Hawkins plan 
under consideration, or perhaps you have 
a plan of your own. 

Do you have a comment? 

Tue Presivent. I'll be glad to. Of 
course, one of the most severe problems 
in the ghetto areas have been deteriora- 
tion of the quality of life, not just housing, 
transportation, law enforcement, health 
care, education, but also a matter that 
struck to the heart of those regions, and 
that was the unemployment question. 

I think the Congress has made notable 
progress in the last 16 months. The pro- 
grams have been administered well, too. 
And as I said earlier, we’ve cut down the 
unemployment rate substantially, and 
we've increased employment opportuni- 
ties, a net of 5!4 million jobs, which has 
never been achieved before in the history 
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of our country. Those programs are still 
ongoing. Since we’ve now cut down the 
general unemployment rate among those 
easier to employ, now I think the special 
programs, the public works programs, the 
CETA jobs, and so forth, can be more 
narrowly focused upon those who are dif- 
ficult to employ. 

We’ve also marshaled the support of 
the National Alliance of Businessmen. 
Sixteen months ago the highest unem- 
ployment rate among white and black 
young people was Vietnam veterans. We 
had a special program called HIRE, 
where the business community volun- 
teered to hire Vietnam veterans. We have 
now cut that unemployment rate down 
among that particular group so that it is 
actually lower than the average of their 
age group throughout the country. 

I had a meeting at the White House 
this past week, this week, with about 150 
top business and labor leaders, and they 
volunteered now to add 100,000 more 
jobs, employing those that are most hard- 
core at the time of unemployment, those 
that are the last to be hired and the first 
to be fired. So unemployment, we’ve 
made very good progress. 

We’ve hammered out now for the first 
time in the history of our country again 
a comprehensive urban policy. We didn’t 
do it in an isolated room or from an ivory- 
tower prospective in the White House. 
We’ve worked closely with the Members 
of Congress, including Gus Hawkins and 
others. We worked closely with Gover- 
nors, mayors, county officials all over the 
Nation, and I think it’s gotten almost un- 
animous rave reviews. 

We didn’t add all that much money in 
total budget expenditures. It’s a very mod- 
est financed program, but it brings into 
cohesion for the first time the interrela- 
tionship among the different departments 
and agencies of Government. And _ its 
thrust is, under Pat Harris, better houses, 
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under the Transportation Department, 
better and more focused transportation 
systems. And it forms a partnership be- 
tween State and local government and the 
Federal Government. 

I think it will be very constructive in 
the future. It really preserves and en- 
hances our system of federalism. I’m quite 
aware that when we had this general 
progress, when the GNP goes up 6 percent 
last year, when business profits are at all- 
time high, when, lately, the stock market 
has gone up, when the unemployment 
rate goes down, that there are pockets of 
unemployment among young people, 
black people, women, that are still ex- 
tremely high. And this preys on my mind 
constantly, and the Congress is very much 
aware of it. 

So, we have made some progress in the 
short time I’ve been in the White House. 
But I intend to obviously make more 
progress. And there I think we can mutu- 
ally support one another, because the 
State legislators, the Governors, and 
others can do a great deal to point out 
to us defects in how we administer those 
laws and make sure that jobs actually go 
to the people that deserve them and want 
them, and the housing programs actually 
serve those who are most in need, and so 
forth. 

Transportation, education, all are very 
important. We’ve added more education 
dollars to the Federal contribution than 
ever before in history, even under Lyn- 
don Johnson, but, you know, we don’t 
administer the elementary and secondary 
schools. That’s got to be done at the State 
level and the local level, and that’s the 
way it ought to be. So we'll do our part. 
I’m sure you'll do your part to make us 
bring about some resolution of these long- 
standing, chronic sufferings in our coun- 
try that are unwarranted, primarily be- 
cause of past discriminations and present 
lack of knowledge or callousness about 
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those who are less fortunate than all of 
us assembled here. 

Let me say this in closing: I’ve en- 
joyed this very much, and I think you 
might want to read over the speech that 
I had written earlier. It gives some addi- 
tional points that I touched on briefly 
this morning. It’s helpful to me to under- 
stand what questions are of concern to 
you. 

Illinois is our great agriculture-pro- 
ducing State. Ill be meeting with Senator 
Bruce and a few others immediately after 
this meeting. They've gotten a group of 
farmers to give me questions about ex- 
ports. We had our best export year in his- 
tory last year, even with depressed prices. 
We're determined to have an even great- 
er agricultural export year this year. And 
we are working very hard to make sure 
that we do have a sound program that 
affects not only the country but you. 

Now, I recognize that quite often when 
I make a nationwide decision that we 
leave gaps because of special local differ- 
ences or aberrations from the average. 
We have to make, in Washington, the 
laws apply to the average. And that’s 
where the State legislators come in. Be- 
cause to the extent that you understand 
the thrust of a Federal program, you can 
either take full advantage of that if it’s 
adequate and invest your money and 
your efforts somewhere else, or if you 
have a special need that can’t be recog- 
nized by a nationwide law, then you can 
fill in the gaps and meet the needs of 
your own people. 

But to get back to my original premise, 
the insurance that we have that we make 
those decisions properly is to stay close to 
the people who put us in office. And this 
is one of the elements I think that’s been 
missing too much in our political struc- 
ture in the last few years, because there’s 
been a building up of distrust against 
government, and a chasm has opened be- 
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tween government and people. And that 
can be resolved only by you and me. 

We live in the greatest nation on Earth, 
and I hope that with your help, the Con- 
gress help, and the help of all American 
people, in the years ahead we can make 
it even greater than it is. 

Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 9:16 a.m. in 
the house chamber at the State Capitol Build- 
ing. Prior to his remarks, the President met 
with William A. Redmond, speaker of the 
hcuse, Thomas C. Hynes, president of the sen- 
ate, Daniel P. Ward, chief justice of the su- 
preme court, and other Illinois State officials 
in the speaker’s office at the State Capitol. 


Springfield, Illinois 


Remarks at a Fundraising Breakfast for 
Michael Bakalis. May 26, 1978 


Senator Stevenson, Governor Shapiro, my 
longtime friend and classmate, Governor 
Dan Walker, Secretary Dixon, future Sen- 
ator Alex Seith, future Governor Michael 
Bakalis: 

I’ve enjoyed my visit to Illinois. I’ve 
been excited and exhilarated by the 
friendship and the warmth of the wel- 
come here, by the determination and the 
spirit that exists within the Democratic 
Party. 

I have been concerned about some 
things, though. The problems that I face 
in Washington seem to be much more 
acute when you leave there and come out 
among people. 

The price of food concerns me. You 
could have bought the same breakfast 
yesterday morning for $2 or $3. [Laugh- 
ter] But perhaps this is good for Mike. I 
understand that in Illinois the Governor 
has to get used to lobster, cognac. 
[Laughter} 

Mike pointed out the trials and tribu- 
lations and also the excitement of running 
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for a major public office and dealing with 
political questions as an underdog. I know 
how that is. I have to deal with the Con- 
gress every day. [Laughter] But I do know 
that there is a need in this State for a 
man who fills the unique standards of 
leadership. 

I’ve gotten to know Mike Bakalis since 
I first came in Illinois to campaign. Mike 
had a campaign breakfast for me here in 
Springfield the first time I visited your 
capital. And I’ve studied the issues in Illi- 
nois. And I’ve tried to think about what 
the people of this State would want if 
they were choosing a perfect Governor. 

First, I think there would be some re- 
quirement of compatibility between the 
Governor on one hand, local officials, 
schoolteachers, colleges, county Demo- 
cratic Party officials who are loyal, con- 
gressional delegations, the President, to 
make sure that we get the best out of our 
system of federalism, with which God has 
blessed us; a man who can work in har- 
mony, not in a disputatious or combative 
way, because the people don’t like to see 
division and sharp disagreements among 
public officials who serve them. It might 
make the headlines and the press might 
be intrigued with it, but what the people 
want, who are not particularly interested 
in politics but just want their services to 
be filled, is someone who can bridge a gap 
and not create a gap. 

I think Mike Bakalis is that kind of a 
person. I would say in this day and age in 
our country there is a real concern about 
distrust of government by people. How 
can we have good service, at the same 
time be treated fairly, have our children 
lead a better life, even than the one we 
have, not have our government run un- 
controlled and waste our taxpayers’ 
money? These are questions difficult to 
resolve. 

And if I were seeking for a perfect 
Governor of Illinois, I would want a man 
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whose background and experience could 
guarantee that that is his qualification 
and his attitude. 

There’s not a more self-sacrificial com- 
mitment that I know than a bright young 
person who volunteers, when he begins his 
life, to be an elementary school teacher, 
and to teach high school and later to be 
responsible for the educational system of 
a great State. It’s a thankless job. And 
particularly during the years when Mike 
Bakalis filled this responsibility, because 
that was in a transition phase, when quite 
often mayors and Governors, Members of 
Congress, were reluctant to accommodate 
social change and to deal with the difficult 
question of caring for children—some of 
whom were black, some of whom were 
white, but to educate us, were on the cut- 
ting edge of making changes that have 
benefited us all. It took not just dedica- 
tion and unselfishness and knowledge and 
high training, but it took a sensitivity 
and a compassion that this man _ has 
exemplified. 

I think it’s important, too, that there 
be a close relationship between a public 
servant and people who still have to work 
for a living. A lot of us have been blessed 
by God with high achievement and a 
sound and secure economic status and a 
predictable job opportunity that we don’t 
have to worry about every day, and we 
are socially prominent and we are politi- 
cally influential. If our children get in 
trouble with the law, the chances are that 
we can go to the judge and in a com- 
pletely proper way say, “Judge, I have a 
good family and my boy has made a mis- 
take. And I hope that you will let him not 
go to prison. It would destroy his life; let 
us be responsible for him.” 

The chances are the judge would do 
right and say okay. But someone who 
does not enjoy our standards, who might 
be very poor or illiterate or from a di- 
vided family, or the father unemployed 
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or black or who can’t speak English well, 
the same judge, with the same open 
heart and tne same dedication to justice, 
might say I don’t think we can trust this 
young person who’s made a mistake to go 
back into that family home. 

So, I think that a public servant has got 
to know from experience how to deal not 
only with students in the classroom but 
with their families back home and say 
how can we correct the defects that exist 
in our great country and give those de- 
pendent people who want to share our 
blessings an opportunity to do so, not with 
a government handout, but with a chance 
to work, to have some self-respect, to feel 
like they are equal in a country that’s 
dedicated to equality of opportunity. And 
that sensitivity exists in Mike Bakalis. 

Government is designed to serve those 
who need help most and the humaneness 
of government is not incompatible with a 
tough, competent businesslike, managerial 
approach. You can’t deliver services ade- 
quately from a limited supply of tax in- 
come if the government is disorganized or 
wasteful and if you don’t have the judg- 
ment and the sound practical experience 
behind you to make priority judgments, 
and to work harmoniously with your fel- 
low public servants. 

Well, Mike has had that kind of back- 
ground and experience. He’s done a 
superb job in his present position. No one 
doubts it. Everybody agrees. There are 
some Republicans who think he ought to 
stay there because he has done such a 
good job. But I think that combination of 
understanding the need and the thrust 
and the legitimate function of govern- 
ment on the one hand, and tough, com- 
petent business management on the 
other, is rare. But he happens to have it. 

And, finally, I would like to have a man 
that has a background that kind of gives 
him a picture, even from his infant years, 
of what this country is, the diversity of 
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people. Now this is not a melting pot, as I 
said many times during my campaign, it’s 
more like a mosaic. You’ve got different 
people that retain their identity and their 
heritage and their pride, but still fit in 
together to create the strength of our 
country. And as Mike himself just men- 
tioned, his parents came here from a for- 
eign country, from Greece, a man who 
had no assured job—Mike’s father—he 
drove a truck, couldn’t speak English well, 
of course, later saved up money because 
of hard work and care, and the love and 
support of his family, bought a little short- 
order restaurant. 

But he had two boys that he cared for 
and loved—George became a lawyer, a 
very expensive process, and Mike got his 
doctorate in education. 

And it was the kind of family struc- 
ture that I think is needed in our coun- 
try—a solid, unshakeable family inter- 
relationship that is the foundation of 
what America is. Because the boys didn’t 
sit back and say, “Daddy, you put me 
through college.” They joined in and did 
their share and then some and it was a 
mutuality about that thrust and purpose 
in those young men’s lives that’s part of 
the American dream. 

And there’s no doubt in my mind that 
Mike can understand the special prob- 
lems of Spanish-American people who 
still can’t speak English very well, or the 
very poor or the black, or the very young 
or the very old, or the European families 
who have come here recently, who make 
up our country. He can understand that 
not because he goes and studies it or asks 
some college professor to let him read a 
book, but because he’s part of it. So, 
you've got the kind of leader here who 
has those qualifications and I would say 
the last and most important thing as far 
as a political campaign is concerned is 
not letting down one’s supporters. 
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I would hate to invest $500 in the cam- 
paign of somebody if I didn’t think they 
were going to do more than their share. 
Well, you don’t have to worry about that. 
You’ve seen Mike in the past, in his two 
previous campaigns against almost hope- 
less odds, win. 

And that ability to plan a campaign 
against hopeless odds is a very good pre- 
view of the way someone serves as a 
school superintendent or a comptroller or 
a Governor, because if he can put to- 
gether that, it shows that you can work 
with other people in the same common 
goal. But I think the campaign being 
successful also shows that he can relate 
to the person on the street when he 
reaches out a hand and says, “I’m Mike 
Bakalis, ’'m running for Governor.” I 
think that there’s got to be a kind of an 
interrelationship there and a mutual trust. 
There’s a foundation for a success, and 
I know that you know that Mike Bakalis 
will never sit back and say, “Let my 
friends do it.” He'll be working longer 
hours than any of you, or any of his staff, 
and he’ll be studying the sensitivities of 
Illinois people and the needs of this State 
more than perhaps any of you. 

So, in closing I would like to say this: 
I’m thankful to you for your generosity 
in coming here this morning to help 
out a good man. But there’s more to it 
than that. This is not going to be an easy 
campaign. 

I know how difficult it is to run against 
an incumbent. President Ford was my 
opponent. And in spite of the early polls 
when Ford and Ronald Reagan were still 
fighting each other and each one of their 
supporters didn’t want to pledge to sup- 
port the other, I saw that to run against a 
good, sound person who has the aura of 
the office is very difficult, but I’ve got 
confidence in Mike that he can win. But 
it’s not going to be possible for him to do 
so if you come here this morning, say I’ve 
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done all I can, I’ve given a good contri- 
bution, let Mike handle the rest. 

Every one of you ought to be thinking 
now about how you can go back to your 
own community and become the core of a 
rapidly spreading campaign organization, 
kind of a personal campaign manager. It’s 
important to Illinois. You know how I 
feel about this brilliant young man who’s 
kind of one of the shining new stars on 
the political horizon, who has all the 
qualifications that I’ve just described. 


I wouldn’t say them if I didn’t really 
think they were true. I don’t think anyone 
in here would disagree with what I’ve said 
about him. Even his political opponents 
could not possibly disagree with what I’ve 
said. He would be a credit to Illinois, and 
a credit to the United States of America. 

I hope that you and I can help him get 
elected. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:25 a.m. in 
the Lincoln Room at the Holiday Inn East. In 
his remarks he referred to former Illinois Gov- 
ernors Samuel H. Shapiro and Dan Walker, 


and the secretary of state of Illinois, Alan J. 
Dixon. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Senator Jennings Randolph. May 26, 1978 


Senator Jennings Randolph, Governor 
and Mrs. Rockefeller, Congressman John 
Slack and Rahall, distinguished members 
of the Jennings Randolph fan club, of 
which Iam amember: 

It’s very good to be back in your great 
State. I’m following in this beautiful place 
one of my favorite performers, Willie Nel- 
son, who’s perhaps the greatest country 
music player in the country, with the pos- 
sible exception of the majority leader of 
the Senate. [Laughter] And Willie Nelson 
represents, in a strange way, the same 
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thing that Jennings Randolph does. He 
sings about average American people, 
hopes and dreams and fears and discour- 
agements, concerns, questions. He sings 
about being homesick, and he sings about 
young people who go away and who want 
to have an opportunity to go back where 
they came from and find a good job and 
a sound life. He sings about veterans who 
have been in Vietnam and who came 
back to a strange world where they were 
not adequately appreciated. He sings 
about people who are handicapped in dif- 
ferent ways—people who are poor, peo- 
ple who are not well educated, people 
who don’t have a strong, loud, demand- 
ing voice, and who don’t belong to any 
organization that’s powerful. He sings 
about the greatness of our country, and 
particularly about the working people of 
the United States. 

And those are exactly the same people 
who love and who are served so well by 
Jennings Randolph. There’s something 
special about this man. This meeting or 
rally was not even planned until about 
10 days ago. But the fact that you have 
come here from all over this great State, 
traveling hundreds of miles to pay your 
respects to a leader, is indicative of how 
much you care about him. The former 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate, Mike 
Mansfield, said recently that Jennings 
Randolph had touched the lives of more 
Americans than any other United States 
Senator who has ever served. 

Senator Randolph’s career has been 
long and distinguished, but there’s an- 
other remarkable thing about him, and 
that is he does not dwell in the past. And 
I want to relate to you just a couple of 
his accomplishments, which I believe 
demonstrate his proven devotion to duty, 
his tenacity when he faces obstacles in 
the way of his doing a good service for 
you and the other American people, and 
his vision of the future. 
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In the depths of the Depression, which 
I remember very well, and which all of 
you remember too, who are old enough, 
Jennings Randolph sat down with a map 
of the United States of America and he 
drew lines north and south and east and 
west. He called his product, way back 
then, the transcontinental super highway 
system. And then he began to hold con- 
gressional hearings. 

It took 20 years for other Members of 
Congress and the Presidents to realize 
how badly our Nation needs a better road 
system to take our goods to market and 
let our people be bound together as visi- 
tors, as friends, and as part of one great 
national family. 

We now have the interstate highway 
system. And I drove in a few minutes ago 
from the airport, and I realized that 
every one of the interstate highway sys- 
tem roads built in West Virginia and in 
Georgia, 90 percent of the cost was au- 
thorized by Jennings Randolph’s commit- 
tee and the original concept and idea was 
originated in the mind of this great man. 

But he’s a modest man. He’s not the 
kind who would go around this State 
saying I built you this road. He doesn’t 
try to claim credit for his great work. 
But it would be a serious mistake for 
those who live in this State and who are 
going to make a decision this fall to for- 
get what he’s done for you and for us in 
Georgia and throughout the Nation. And 
this is the kind of quiet service that ought 
to constantly be recognized. 

Another example, and I wish I had 
time to go through a whole list, but I just 
picked out two or three. In 1942 Jen- 
nings Randolph introduced a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to ex- 
tend the right to vote to young Ameri- 
cans 18 years old. They were old enough 
to fight and to give their lives for our 
country, but for most Americans, even 
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enlightened Members of the House and 
Senate who were Democrats even, they 
were not old enough to vote. But Jen- 
nings Randolph, being a man whose 
heart is young and who can see the value 
of the future, said, “I think these young 
people ought to have a right of citizen- 
ship.” 

His amendment was not adopted that 
year, but as is his nature, Jennings Ran- 
dolph did not give up. He introduced this 
proposal 11 different times, and each 
time picked up a little more support be- 
cause of his persistence and the depths of 
his belief in young people. 

And in 1970, the Congress finally 
passed and then the States ratified the 
26th amendment to the great Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And it’s a 
credit to him, of course, but it’s also a 
credit to West Virginia that this docu- 
ment, which shapes our lives now and 
in the future, was modified for one of 
the few times in history by the man who 
has served this State so well. And again, 
he’s a modest man. He doesn’t go around 
bragging about his accomplishments, but 
that quiet, good, solid service, based on 
visions of the future years but also based 
in how close he is to you and to your 
children, is what has made him so 
effective. 

Well, finally, let me just recall for you 
that in 1959, Jennings Randolph intro- 
duced a bill to create a national com- 
mission on fuels and energy. I wish it 
had passed when he introduced _ it. 
[Laughter] But this was a measure spe- 
cifically requiring that our Congress and 
the President back then develop a na- 
tional energy plan. And when he intro- 
duced this legislation almost 20 years ago, 
his words were clear and prophetic, and 
I would like to quote just one sentence: 
“Every year we delay in establishing a 
national energy policy perhaps brings us 
1 year closer to disaster.” 
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Almost 20 years later, finally, we’re on 
the verge of developing a sound energy 
plan for our country. 

Of course, I can’t claim that Jennings 
Randolph didn’t have some ulterior mo- 
tive in mind, because the plan calls for 
a heavy reliance on West Virginia coal. 

I don’t believe anybody here will be 
surprised to learn that the coal utilization 
conversion bill which has already been ap- 
proved by the House and Senate confer- 
ence committee, and it’s sure to become 
law, is almost exactly the same bill that 
Jennings Randolph introduced himself 
long before I became President. And I 
might add that as we use more and more 
coal, that coal will be hauled over the 
same Federal highways and the roads in 
West Virginia for which Jennings Ran- 
dolph is directly responsible. 

Well, I won't talk much longer, but I 
would like to say a couple more things. 
I’ve just cited a few of the accomplish- 
ments of this great leader. But they vividly 
underscore that he’s not a man of yester- 
day, but he’s a man of today and tomor- 
row. He’s strong, determined, vigorous, 
active, competent, and because of the re- 
spect which he enjoys throughout the 
Congress and certainly in the White 
House, he’s effective. 

I think that there’s no one who has 
done more for American veterans. I think 
there’s no one who’s done more for the 
disabled and the handicapped people of 
the United States. I think there’s no one 
who’s done more for all those who live in 
Appalachia, because the legislation that 
set up the Appalachian Commission, 
which I headed as Chairman when I was 
Governor, was introduced, you know, by 
Jennings Randolph. 

He doesn’t believe in government hand- 
outs for those who are able to work, but 
he believes in giving people the oppor- 
tunity to work if they are able. And I don’t 
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believe anybody has helped me more in 
trying to bring down the unemployment 
rate than has Jennings Randolph. 

And finally, and what’s perhaps most 
important of all for me, is that he’s a man 
on whom you can depend, a man of abso- 
lute integrity. There has never been an 
allegation against his honesty, against his 
integrity, against his commitment of what 
was fine and decent and idealistic, that 
represents accurately what all West Vir- 
ginia people would like to be themselves 
and what they demand and expect in a 
leader who represents them in the national 
and international councils of the United 
States Senate. 

Well, as President, I face difficult and 
sometimes almost insoluble problems. And 
I need Jennings Randolph in Washing- 
ton to help me to serve our people, those 
who live here and those who live around 
the country. This is not going to be an 
easy election year. It will not be an 
easy campaign for Jennings Randolph. 
And I know that you’ve sacrificed coming 
here, contributing to his campaign finan- 
cially. And I would hate for any one of 
you to go away thinking that you’ve done 
all that he or I expect from you. 

When you get back home, think about 
the prospects for victory in your family, in 
your block, in your rural neighborhood, 
in your town, and say, “What can I do 
myself to organize an effective campaign 
with me as the campaign manager?” 
Don’t wait for anyone from Jennings’ or- 
ganization to call you. Just start on your 
own. Ask the people in your church, i 
your Lions Club, who work with you in 
a factory, who mine coal with you, who 
have respect for you, who may not be very 
interested in politics, to join in helping to 
help West Virginia and to help the 
United States by keeping there in the 
Senate a great leader who has genuinely 
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earned the admiration and appreciation 
of our country—my good, personal friend, 
Jennings Randolph, your Senator now 
and years to come. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:15 p.m. in 
the West Virginia’ Room at the Charleston 
Civic Center. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


Remarks Announcing the Establishment of 
the President’s Commission on the Coal 
Industry. May 26, 1978 


My good friend, Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph, Governor and Mrs. Jay Rocke- 
feller, Congressman Slack, Mayor and 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Ed Wiles, Governor 
Bob Scott, and President Arnold Miller, 
other friends of mine who are interested 
in the present circumstances and the 
future of West Virginia: 

I started my day in DuPage County, a 
suburb of Chicago, and I flew down to 
Springfield to have several meetings, one 
of which was to address the legislature of 
the State of Illinois. I talked to them 
about the proper relationship between 
government and people and where the 
strengths lie and the need for trust and 
an appreciation of the challenges of pub- 
lic service in a rapidly changing modern 
technological world. 

I’m deeply concerned about your State 
and deeply hopeful that this meeting 
today will lead to that bright future in 
the distance which Jennings Randolph 
has so eloquently described. 

It’s great to be here and to see just 
where Superblock ? is going to be. It’s my 
second visit. I wish I’d been here last 
night to hear Willie Nelson play. He’s 
one of my favorite musicians. We’ve in- 


*Proposed $41 
Charleston Civic Center. 


million addition to the 
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vited him to come and play at the White 
House in September, when we’re having 
the stock car race drivers as our guests. 
They will be personal guests of mine and 
Rosalynn. The taxpayers won’t pay for 
that, of course. [Laughter] 

I think it’s important for someone in 
my position, as is greatly illustrated by 
these great men behind me, to stay in 
close touch with the thinking and the 
hopes and dreams and fears and concerns 
of American people who have to work 
for a living and who share with us the 
prospect for the future of our country. 

I’m glad that the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration was able to an- 
nounce a $5 million grant this week for 
this convention center complex, which I 
understand will include a 12,500 seat 
multipurpose arena, a parking area, and 
a new lobby connected to this building. I 
wonder if anybody in the room can guess 
who started the Economic Development 
Administration? That’s right, Jennings 
Randolph. 

We rode in on an interstate highway. 
I wonder if anybody can guess who had 
the original idea for the interstate high- 
way system? Jennings Randolph. 

And this is the kind of leadership I 
think that will be pushed forward today. 
Superblock is a fine example of a proper 
working partnership between the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels of government 
and the private sector in our great, free 
enterprise system. And I think it’s a good 
example of what can be done to revitalize 
the urban areas of our Nation. 

Senator Randolph, Congressman John 
Slack have worked hard to make this 
joint development possible. And _ they, 
along with local officials and State offi- 
cials are providing stimulus for Charles- 
ton’s economy. When I spoke to the Na- 
tion a year and 1 month ago, I called 
energy the most serious continuing chal- 
lenge that will face our Nation in our life- 
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times. I will leave here and go back to 
Washington and without delay when I get 
there, [ll be meeting tonight with the 
President of France, Giscard d’Estaing. 
I'll be getting a report from my National 
Security Adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
who’s just returned from several days 
consultation with the leaders of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. 

Tomorrow morning, if our present 
plans go through, I’ll be meeting with the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, 
Andre Gromyko, to talk about some 
means by which our two great nations, 
who are in competition, can live in peace 
and so that we might, through a SALT 
agreement, eliminate the threat of nuclear 
destruction that faces us all if we are not 
successful. 

So, there is no incompatibility between 
speaking in Springfield about govern- 
ment leadership, meeting here with you 
about our energy problem, discussing with 
one of our major allies the strength of 
NATO, and trying to discuss the future 
peace in the entire world. These kinds of 
subjects all have equal importance to 
those of us charged with shaping the 
future of the United States. 

Energy is inexorably linked to our own 
prosperity at home and also to our secu- 
rity as a nation in the entire world, both of 
which are imperiled by our great and 
growing thirst for foreign oil. 

Last year, out of the pockets of Ameri- 
can working people, there was taken $45 
billion which was spent to purchase oil 
from foreign countries. We now import 
about half of all the oil we use. Last April, 
to dramatize the seriousness of this chal- 
lenge—I compared it to war—and in this 
war, the most formidable defense weapon 
in our arsenal is coal. 

West Virginia alone could supply all 
the energy needs of our entire country 
for more than a generation. And Appala- 
chian coal fired the furnaces that made 
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this Nation a great industrial power. It 
fueled the engines that first connected 
from sea to sea the people who live in 
the great land area of the United States. 

It provides still much of our industrial 
and electrical power, as you well know. 
And ultimately, we will learn to harness 
the energy of the Sun and the oceans 
with fusion power to meet our energy 
needs. But for now, we have no choice but 
to continue to rely heavily on fossil fuels, 
and coal is our most abundant fossil fuel. 
Appalachian coal will be crucial for the 
remainder of this century and _ beyond. 

In 1975, nearly 400 million tons of coal 
were produced in the Appalachian hills 
and mountains—nearly two-thirds of the 
Nation’s total production. And of that 
amount, northern Appalachia, including 
West Virginia, produced almost 180 mil- 
lion tons. That production must increase 
as more and more of our energy-using 
equipment is modified from petroleum 
consumption to the use of coal. 

West Virginia coal is high quality. Your 
metallurgical coal is the finest in the 
world. I know you are experiencing cut- 
backs at the present moment because of 
slow steel imports and markets. And I 
want you to know that Bob Strauss is try- 
ing to build up American production of 
steel. 

He’s our Special Trade Representative, 
an Ambassador, and he’s working on this 
problem right now. As we convert to coal, 
we must assure that the supply is sure 
and steady, because those who use it must 
be able to depend upon it. We must solve 
the underlying problems that have 
troubled the coal industry for generations. 

To that end, I’m announcing today in 
this meeting the creation of the President’s 
Commission on the Coal Industry. 


Your own Governor, Jay Rockefeller, 
has agreed to be the Chairman of this 
five-man Commission. He’s a man who 
has intense interest in coal production, 
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and he has the confidence both of the 
miners and the operators, and I believe 
that he will do a great job with the other 
members representing the public who will 
be former Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz, whose experience in labor manage- 
ment problems goes back to his member- 
ship on the War Labor Board during 
World War II, and Dewey Presley, a dis- 
tinguished business leader from Texas. 

I also will appoint a member to repre- 
sent labor who has not yet been chosen 
and one to represent the coal operators, 
five people. 

In addition to these five members who 
will vote, nonvoting members will include 
the Secretary of Labor and Secretary of 
Energy, and three each from the House 
and the Senate. 

The Commission will produce for the 
first time a comprehensive review of the 
coal industry in the United States. Its 
work will focus on five general areas: 

First, the general economic health of 
the coal industry, including productivity 
and capital investment now and in the 
future. 

Second, labor management relations in 
the coal fields, including collective bar- 
gaining, grievance procedures, and such 
other aspects as the Commission deems 
appropriate. 

Most often, when labor and manage- 
ment sit down together, it’s in a time of 
tension or dispute as the details of future 
contracts are negotiated. But we want this 
Commission to be able to provide a forum 
of exchange of ideas, hopefully in a 
friendly way, but certainly a frank way on 
how the industry can be strengthened and 


how the well-being of miners and _pro- 


ducers both can be improved and let our 
Nation benefit in the process. 

The third major element of this analysis 
will be the health, safety, and living con- 
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ditions in the coal fields and the coal- 
producing areas of our country. 

And fourth, the development and ap- 
plication of new technologies using coal. 

And fifth, the impact on the coal 
industry of Federal regulations. 

That’s a major assignment, as you can 
see. The Executive order setting up the 
Commission, which I signed between here 
and Springfield, Illinois, calls for a final 
report to be made to me and the public 
not later than 1 year after the first 
meeting. 

The order also authorizes the Commis- 
sion to sponsor a White House Confer- 
ence on the Future of the Coal Industry, 
bringing in representatives—before the 
final report is made—of all viewpoints to 
help find solutions to existing and poten- 
tial problems. 

The five members, of course, who vote 
will have available to them advice and 
counsel from many people throughout 
the country. But before we have a final 
report to go to the Nation, to the Con- 
gress and to me and future Presidents, 
I want to make sure at the White House 
that we have a large group of people 
come together to say, this is what we 
can do to strengthen the coal industry in 
the years ahead. 

I come from flat country, as you might 
imagine from the name of my hometown, 
which is Plains. Our people in south 
Georgia have a lot in common with the 
people of West Virginia. But the land is 
about as different as it could possibly be. 
I’ve heard it said that if you ironed out 
West Virginia, it would be the biggest 
State in the Nation. I’m not sure about 
that, but I do know that around Plains 
our livelihood has depended upon the 
top four or five inches of land. The top- 
soil either made us or broke us. 

Here in West Virginia it’s long been 
known that what was under your land 
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was the key to your prosperity and some 
times the cause of your problems. We 
abused the land in the Deep South for a 
long time—overworking it, not putting 
back into it what we took out, we let it 
wash away and blow away. 

For a long time the hills of West Vir- 
ginia were abused also. Your creeks and 
your rivers were polluted, your land was 
scarred and left raw, and too many of 
those who dug the wealth from under the 
ground were left poor and sick after their 
labors were completed. 

In recent years we’ve learned how to 
stop this devastation, learned how to re- 
store the hills as we have extracted their 
wealth, learned how to make life safer 
and more prosperous for those who bring 
it out of the earth. 

The land and the people of Appalachia 
have sacrificed much to make your great 
past contributions to our national] devel- 
opment. And I’m determined that in the 
future this land and its people will share 
in the benefits of meeting our Nation’s 
needs. 

When I announced the national en- 
ergy plan, I promised that increasing pro- 
duction of West Virginia coal would not 
come at the expense of the environment, 
the health or the safety of the people of 
West Virginia. 

With the help of Jennings Randolph 
and Senator Gary Hart from Colorado, 
we are developing proposals for a 5-year 
program of impact assistance to help off- 
set some of the social and economic costs 
of increasing coal production. 

Nationwide this program would pro- 
vide $675 million in grants and will put 
up to $75 million to guarantee $14 bil- 
lion in loans. 

Governor Rockefeller, Senator Ran- 
dolph, Senator Byrd, Congressman Stag- 
gers, and other have been of immeasur- 
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able assistance in developing this pro- 
gram. West Virginia has indeed been 
fortunate to have leaders like these— 
John Slack and others—represent your 
interest. 

In mountainous country like yours 
there are extra costs and extra difficulties 
in building houses, in building roads, 
waterlines, sewers. These problems are 
not new, but they make coping with a 
rapid influx of people—when you develop 
a new coal field, for instance, even 
harder and more expensive than growth 
would be in a flat country. 

In meeting your special needs, local 
and State governments must do their 
share. But this time the Federal Govern- 
ment will help. 

I’m also committed to fair and firm 
enforcement of a new Federal strip mine 
law. West Virginia is already doing an 
excellent job in reviewing mined areas. 

We must meet our clean air require- 
ments so that greater use of coal doesn’t 
endanger public health or environmental 
quality. And we need to meet these goals 
without giving undue advantage to the 
coal from one region over the coal from 
another. 

To aid in this process, we must work to 
ensure that we develop technologies not 
just to burn coal as it is when it comes 
from the ground but also to convert that 
coal to synthetic liquids, gases, and solids 
that will meet future needs for clean- 
burning fuels. 

West Virginia has been a leader in 
technological development in this area 
and will continue to lead as we move to- 
ward private sector commercialization of 
synthetics derived from coal. 

Just recently, I intensified our own ef- 
forts to bring these technologies on stream 
through a series of design studies which 
may lead to construction of a joint gov- 
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ernment-industry coal liquids demonstra- 
tion plant here in West Virginia. 

The Federal Government should not 
shoulder the entire burden of developing 
these technologies. However, working to- 
gether, we can create the right climate 
through joint ventures, loan guarantees, 
proper tariff treatment to help speed 
private sector development in partnership 
with the government. 

The Nation will need synthetics from 
coal to meet our future energy needs, and 
West Virginia will play an important 
part in supplying both the coal and the 
technology to make this hope and expec- 
tation a reality. 


The Congress passed, as Governor 
Rockefeller mentioned, and I have signed 
into law new black lung legislation, broad- 
ening the benefits and putting them on a 
sound financial footing. We also trans- 
ferred the Mine Health and Safety Ad- 
ministration from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Labor Department. 


Despite all the progress, though, coal 
mining is still one of the dirtiest and most 
dangerous jobs on Earth. Operating a 
mine has often been financially precari- 
ous, subject to fast-changing demand and 
an unforeseeable or unpredictable future. 


All of this has left scars that are slow to 
heal on West Virginia’s lovely countryside 
and also on its people. But the healing 
process has begun. And I’m determined 
that the rising demand for coal to meet 
our Nation’s energy needs will not leave 
scars on your land or on the proud and 
independent people of West Virginia. 


Thank you very much. We are part- 
ners together. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:45 p.m. in 
the Little Theater at the Charleston Civic Cen- 
ter. In his remarks he referred to Ed Wiles, 
executive director of the West Virginia Coal 
Association, Robert Scott, Chairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, and Arnold 
Miller, president of the United Mine Workers. 
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President’s Commission on the 
Coal Industry 
Executive Order 12062. May 26, 1978 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to estab- 
lish, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act (5 
U.S.C. App. I), a balanced forum to re- 
view the state of the Nation’s coal indus- 
try, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


1-1. Establishment and Membership. 


1-101. There is hereby established the 
President’s Commission on the Coal 
Industry. 

1-102. The membership of the Com- 
mission shall be as follows: 

(a) Five members shall be appointed 
by the President. One shall represent the 
interests of labor, one shall represent man- 
agement and three shall represent the 
general public. The labor and manage- 
ment representatives shall be chosen from 
among candidates recommended by the 
United Mine Workers of America and the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association of 
America, but shall not be members of 
these organizations. The President shall 
designate one of the members represent- 
ing the general public to -chair the 
Commission. 

(b) The President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives may designate three members of 
their respective Houses to serve as non- 
voting members of the Commission. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Energy or their designees 
shall also serve as non-voting members of 
the Commission. 


1-2. Functions. 


1-201. The Commission shall conduct 
a comprehensive review of the state of the 
coal industry in the United States with 
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particular emphasis on matters pertaining 
to productivity, capital investment, and 
the general economic health of the indus- 
try; collective bargaining, grievance pro- 
cedures, and such other aspects of labor- 
management relations as the Commission 
deems appropriate; health, safety and liv- 
ing conditions in the Nation’s coal fields; 
the development and application of new 
technologies to the industry; the impact 
on the coal industry of Federal regula- 
tions; and such other matters as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate. 

1-202. The five members appointed by 
the President shall prepare and transmit 
a final report of their findings and recom- 
mendations to the President, the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Energy. 

1-203. To assist the Commission in the 
exercise of its functions, the Commission 
may sponsor a White House Conference 
on the future of the coal industry. 


1-3. Administration. 


1-301. To the extent authorized by 
law, the General Services Administration 
shall provide the Commission with all 
necessary administrative services, facilities 
and support on a reimbursable basis. 

1-302. The Department of Labor and 
the Department of Energy shall, to the 
extent permitted by law and subject to the 
availability of funds, provide the Com- 
mission with such information, advice, 
services and funds as may be necessary for 
the effective performance of its functions. 

1-303. Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is not otherwise employed in the 
Government may receive compensation at 
the rate now or hereafter prescribed by 
law for GS-15 of the General Schedule 
for each day such member is engaged in 
the work of the Commission. Each mem- 


ber may also receive travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence (5 
U.S.C. 5702 and 5703). 

1-304. The functions of the President 
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under the Federal Advisory Committee 
Act (5 U.S.C. App. I) which are applica- 
ble to the Commission, except that of re- 
porting annually to the Congress, shall be 
performed by the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. 

1-4, Final Report and Termination. 

1-401. The final report required by 
Section 1—202 of this Order shall be trans- 
mitted not later than one year from the 
date of the first meeting of the Commis- 
sion. 

1-402. The Commission shall terminate 
thirty days after submission of its final 
report. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

May 26, 1978. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:06 p.m., May 30, 1978] 


United States Ambassador to 
Denmark 


Nomination of Warren D. Manshel. 


May 26, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Warren D. Manshel, of 
New York City, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Denmark. He would re- 
place John G. Dean, resigned. 

Manshel was born January 6, 1924, in 
Berlin, Germany, and became a U.S. citi- 
zen in 1944. He received a B.A. and M.A. 
(1949) and Ph. D. (1952) from Harvard 
University. He served in the U.S. Army 
from 1943 to 1946. 

Manshel was a teaching fellow at Har- 
vard from 1948 to 1952 and an analyst 
for the Central Intelligence Agency from 
1952 to 1954. In 1954 and 1955, he was 
deputy director of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom in Paris. 
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From 1955 to 1977, Manshel was with 
Coleman and Co., a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, serving as asso- 
ciate, then partner, then consultant. Since 
1965 he has been publisher of The Public 
Interest magazine, and since 1970 he has 
been editor and publisher of Foreign Pol- 
icy magazine. 


Meeting With President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
of France 


White House Statement. May 26, 1978 

President Carter hosted a dinner this 
evening for President Giscard d’Estaing, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and high 
officials accompanying him. This was the 
French President’s first visit to the White 
House in the Carter administration. The 
two Presidents last met in Paris in 
January. 

During this informal dinner, President 
Giscard d’Estaing outlined the proposals 
he made this week at the U.N. Special 
Session on Disarmament. The two Presi- 
dents also discussed a wide range of inter- 
national issues affecting their two coun- 
tries, including East-West relations, the 
forthcoming seven-nation summit in Bonn 
this July, and the Middle East. They ex- 
pressed their common concern about re- 
cent developments in Africa and agreed 
that concerted action with the African 
countries is necessary to promote security 
and development in that continent. 

Both Presidents welcomed this chance 
to renew their friendship. The talks were 
conducted in an atmosphere of personal 
warmth and mutual understanding. They 
also reaffirmed the close ties between 
France and the United States, which this 
year are celebrating the 200th anniversary 
of their alliance. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s daily schedule and other items 
of general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the is- 
sue are not included. 

May 20 

The President met at the White House 
with David L. Aaron, Deputy Assistant 
for National Security Affairs. 

The President and Mrs. Carter and 
their daughter, Amy, greeted second 
erade students from the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Bangor, Maine, in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. The Presi- 
dent had extended an invitation for their 
visit during his appearance before a 
Bangor town meeting held February 17. 

The President and Mrs. Carter hosted 
a White House Promenade for Members 
of Congress and their families on the 
South Grounds (transcript will be printed 
next week). 

May 21 

During his visit to Plains, Ga., the 
President attended the wedding and re- 
ception of his niece Jana Kae Carter at 
the home of his brother, Billy. 

May 22 

The President returned to the White 
House following his trip to Georgia and 
Tennessee. 

May 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Mr. Aaron; 

—Senator Adlai E. Stevenson of IIli- 


nois and Representative Don Fuqua 
of Florida; 
—Members of the Senate to discuss 


foreign policy; 
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—Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director of 
Central Intelligence, Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Assistant to the President, and 
Mr. Aaron; 

The President attended a fiscal year 

1980 Federal budget issues meeting in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


May 24 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Mr. Aaron; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 

President for Congressional Liaison; 

—Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Patricia Roberts Harris 
and Representative Cardiss Collins 
of Illinois. 

The President attended a fiscal year 
1980 Federal budget issues meeting in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House. 

The President met in the Rose Garden 
with Senator Howard W. Cannon of 
Nevada and a group of Dutch citizens 
who, as resistance fighters during World 
War II, aided American airmen whose 
planes were downed over Holland. Also 
present were several of the former airmen. 

The President has designated Repre- 
sentative Lucien N. Nedzi of Michigan as 
his representative at the Poznan Interna- 
tional Technical Fair, to be held in 
Poland June 11-20. 

May 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Mr. Aaron; 

—members of the Cabinet, who were 
attending a briefing on the fiscal year 
1980 Federal budget; 

—Mr. Moore; 

—Hess Dyas, Democratic candidate for 
Congress from Nebraska; 


—a group of State Democratic Party 
chairmen. 


While in Chicago, the President at- 
tended a reception at the Blackstone 
Hotel for Alex Seith, Democratic candi- 
date for the U.S. Senate from Illinois. 
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The President returned to the White 
House following his trip to Illinois and 
West Virginia. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1978 Employment and Training 
Report of the President, prepared by the 


Secretary of Labor, which is required by 


the Comprehensive Employment and 


Training Act. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nomi- 


nations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 25, 1978 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the Federal Mine Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission for the terms indicated: 

For a term of 4 years 

MarIAN PEARLMAN NEAsE, of Maryland 
For a term of 6 years 

FRANK F. Jestras, of North Dakota 

A. E. Lawson, of Pennsylvania 


RosertT Pitrorsky, of Maryland, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the unexpired 
term of 7 years from September 26, 1975, 
vice Calvin Joseph Collier, resigned. 

Withdrawn May 25, 1978 

LEN J. PALetTA, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States District Judge for the Western District 
of Pennsylvania, which was sent to the Sen- 
ate on April 7, 1978. 


Submitted May 26, 1978 


WarREN DEMIAN MANSHEL, of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Denmark. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue 


Released May 20, 1978 


Federal cash management pro- 


Fact sheet: 
cedures 


Released May 23, 1978 


Announcement: Private Sector Initiative 
program 

Announcement: draft legislation to establish 
the Neighborhood Self-Help program and 
the Livable Cities program, parts of the 
President’s urban policy package, transmitted 
to the Congress by Secretary of Housing and 


Urban Development Patricia Roberts Harris 


Released May 25, 1978 


Announcement: draft legislation to establish 
the Labor Intensive Public Works program, a 
part of the President’s urban policy package, 
transmitted to the Congress by Secretary of 
Commerce Juanita M. Kreps 


Released May 26, 1978 


Advance text: address before a joint session of 
the Illinois State Legislature 

Fact sheet: proposed State Community Con- 
servation and Development Act of 1978 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released May 26—Continued 


Advance text: remarks announcing the estab- 
lishment of the President’s Commission on 
the Coal Industry 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 21, 1978 
H.R. 8331 Public Law 95-283 


Securities Investor Protection Act Amend- 
ments of 1978. 


H.J. Res. 873 Public Law 95-284 
A joint resolution making an urgent supple- 
mental appropriation for the disaster loan 
program of the Small Business Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1978, and for other purposes. 


Approved May 25, 1978 
Public Law 95-285 
An act to name the lake located behind 


Lower Monumental Lock and Dam, Wash- 
ington, “Lake Herbert G. West.” 


Approved May 26, 1978 

H.R. Public Law 95-286 
An act to establish a Hubert H. Humphrey 
Fellowship in Social and Political Thought 
at the Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and to establish a trust fund to provide 
a stipend for such fellowship. 
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